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This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews! published during 1951, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that have been the subject of important reviews in the 
current year. We are indebted to those who have contributed the 
signed reviews, and we wish to thank Mr. Donald M. Foerster and 
Mr. Robert Towers for special assistance. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Archivium Hibernicum, or Irish historical records. Vol. xv. May- 


nooth: Catholie Record Society of Ireland, 1950. 
Covers the years 1602-1715. Rev. by Aubrey Gwynn in Studies, x1, 256, 


Baugh, Albert C., with the assistance of Allan G. Chester and 
Matthias A. Shaaber. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1950: Eng. 
lish language and literature.’’ PMLA, uxvi (April 1951), 45-78. 


Berg, Virginia (comp.) ‘‘Holdings of 17th and 18th century Eng. 
lish newspapers in the University of Illinois Library, Urbana.” 
Coranto, No. 2 (October, 1950), pp. 4-7. 


Blagden, Cyprian. ‘‘ Booksellers’ trade sales 1718-1768.’’ Library, 
Sth ser., v (1951), 243-57. 


An important methodological article, based on a remarkable series of cata- 
logues preserved by Mr. Blagden’s firm of Longmans. Trade sales of the time 
regularly comprised, just as in the nineteenth century, stock to be disposed of 
owing to death, bankruptcy, or other vicissitude; the stock included bound 
volumes, unbound quires of various publications, and copyrights (or partner- 
ship rights) in any new editions. The sales were confined to members of the 
Trade, meaning the dominant publishers of London and Westminster. The 
most exciting part of the article is its new information about the London 
Trade, and about the methods used both to protect and te dispose of valuable 
but fractional partnership rights in standard works. These methods seem not 
to have changed greatly in this period, even though the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne offered a somewhat oblique protection along with its challenge to the 
monopoly power of the great figures in the London Trade. Much remains to 
be discovered, from such catalogues, from imprints, from advertisements, of 
the numerous Congers of the period: some were relatively temporary assocl- 
ations to promote a single work; others were clearly aimed at preserving the 
monopoly to the insiders in the Conger; others were perhaps not unlike the dis- 
tributing subsidiaries of modern corporations. The entries at Stationers Hall 
in this period are often for books likely to be distributed by Congers, so that 
the records there preserved will no doubt supplement the catalogues examined 
by Mr. Blagden. To any scholar concerned with the commercial distribution 
of books in the period, the present article will suggest new lines of invest 
gation.—A. T. HAZEN. 


Brigham, Clarence S. ‘‘ American booksellers’ catalogues, 1734- 
1800.’’ Essays honoring Lawrence C. Wroth (Portland, Maine: 
[Anthoensen Press], 1951), pp. 31-67. 
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Butterfield, L. H. ‘‘The American interests of the firm of E. and 
C. Dilly, with their letters to Benjamin Rush, 1770-1795.’’ 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xiv (1951), 
282-332. 


Carty, James, and others (eds.). ‘‘ Writings on Irish history, 1950.’’ 
Irish historical studies, vir (1951), 270-89. 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘An 18th century bibliography of science.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 340. 


Crane, Ronald S., Louis I. Bredvold, Richmond P. Bond, Arthur 
Friedman, and Louis A. Landa. English literature, 1660-1800: 
a bibliography of modern studies compiled for Philological 
quarterly, Vol. 1: 1926-38. Foreword by Louis A. Landa. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 575. 


Rev. by Milton Crane in Library quarterly, xx1, 219; in Durham University 
journal, XLIv, 30-31; in TLS, Sept. 28, p. 620. 


Davis, Herbert. ‘‘Bowyer’s paper stock ledger.’’ Library, 5th ser., 
vi (1951), 73-87. 


This study discusses the most interesting entries in the Paper Stock Ledger 
maintained between 1717 and 1773 at the printing house of William Bowyer, 
father and son. The Ledger (now in the Bodleian, MS don. b. 4) records, for 
each job, the stock of paper received, the dates of receipt, the total used, and 
the balance left over; it also includes the number of copies to be printed 
(large and small, fine and coarse), together with an account of deliveries 
(dates,°numbers, and recipients). Although the records are incomplete and 
the reckonings often cannot be balanced, the Ledger is informative about 
printing and publishing practices as well as about specific books. Mr. Davis 
pays particular attention to the evidence on cancels (the Ledger frequently 
designating amounts of paper used for cancels) and on the division of even 
small jobs between printing houses (the practice being apparently more wide- 
spread than is commonly thought, and calculated not only to speed up work 
and meet a large demand but also, perhaps, to foster competition among 
printers and put pressure on authors). In addition, he discusses a number of 
the more important books that Bowyer printed, such as Gulliver’s travels, the 
Principia mathematica, and the Philosophical transactions of the Royal Society. 
The Ledger provides a good deal of incidental information, and Mr. Davis 
sets it forth with learning and grace.——JAMES THORPE. 


Derby, J. Raymond (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic movement: a selective 
and critical bibliography for the year 1950.’’ PQ, xxx (1951), 
97-153. 


Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 1950-1951 
(Number 18). Compiled for the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Edited by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1951. Pp. 266. 


Dunkin, Paul S. ‘‘The ghost of the turned sheet.’’ Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, xiv (1951), 246-50. 


Illustrations from eighteenth-century books. 
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Evans, H. B. ‘‘A bibliography of eighteenth-century translations 
of Voltaire.’’ Studies in French language, literature, and his- 
tory presented to R. L. Graeme Ritchie (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1949), pp. 48-62. 


English translations of the non-dramatic works. 


Friedman, Arthur, Louis A. Landa, John Loftis, and Charles B, 
Woods. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliogra- 
phy.’’ PQ, xxx (1951), 225-307. 


Gibson, Strickland. ‘‘Thomas Bennet, a forgotten bibliographer,” 
Itbrary, 5th ser., vi (1951), 43-47. 


Greg, W. W. A bibliography of the English printed drama to the 
Restoration, Vol. u: Plays, 1617-1689, Nos. 360-836: Latin plays, 
lost plays. Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Uni- 


versity Press, Oxford, 1951. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 572. 


Hazen, A. T. ‘‘One meaning of the imprint.’’ Library, 5th ser., 
vi (1951), 120-23. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A selective check list 
of bibliographical scholarship for 1950.’’ Studies in bibliogra- 
phy, 1v (1951), 217-35. 


Matthews, William. British diaries: an annotated bibliography of 
British diaries between 1442 and 1942. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1950. Pp. xxxiv-+-339. 


Rey. by Hilary Jenkinson in AIR, tv, 552-54; by Boies Penrose in Penn- 
sylvania magazine of history and biography, Lxxv, 109-10. 


Pargellis, Stanley, and D. J. Medley (eds.). Bibliography of British 
history: the eighteenth century, 1714-1789. Issued under the 
direction of the American Historical Association and the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1951. Pp. xxvi-+642. 

Rev. by E. R. Adair in Canadian historical review, Xxxxtl, 384-86; by Edgar 
L. Erickson in AHR, tv, 129-30; in TLS, March 30, p. 204. 

This work is most ereditable to its sponsors, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the Royal Historical Society, and to the editors and their helpers. 
It has the essential for a bibliography—accuracy. A ‘‘spot’’ check of scores 
of titles revealed hardly any errors. (Most of the errors noticed were very 
trivial, such as the omission of the word ‘‘Queen’’ before Elizabeth on p. 70, 
1.6. Only very occasionally is there a slip such as ‘‘The North Briton Nos 
1-450’? when the naught is superfluous. More serious was the omission of 
‘<Oxfordshire’’ in the title of No. 483 with the result that the reader may 
think the book refers to all England instead of to the county only. No. 838 
showed note George S. Brookes, Friend Anthony Benezet (Phila., 1937) and 
No. 849 that since 1924 this title has been Friends Historical Association.) 
In general, the selection has been carefully made, and the arrangement is easy 
to follow. The notes are usually very informative, though sometimes the choice 
of editions mentioned is surprising. No bibliography is likely to give satis 
faction in every respect and this one is no exception. It cannot be too strongly 
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emphasized, however, that its merits far exceed its defects, even though in 
reviewing it the latter inevitably occupy more space than the former. More- 
over, on many points differences of opinion are legitimate because they arise 
from different conceptions of the purpose of a select bibliography of a certain 
period. An example is suggested by the first section of this work. Should it 
include, as it does, the British Museum and the Library of Congress Catalogues? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, presumably every bibliography of a given 
period of English and American history or literature should include them, 
and much duplication would result. Originally, the sponsoring societies planned 
a volume to include general works that covered the years from 1485 to 1910, 
and in many ways its abandonment is a pity. Perhaps even now they might 
consider such a guide of limited scope. 

Naturally enough, there is likely to be some disagreement about the placing 
of certain items in this or that section. For instance, some entries appear under 
the heading ‘‘Social history, correspondence, journals, memoirs, and the bi- 
ographies’’ which might weil have been listed elsewhere. Arbuthnot’s life, 
the correspondence of Pope, Richardson, and Johnson, Spence’s Anecdotes, 
and similar works, would seem to belong to the literary section. The footnotes 
attached to some of the items listed under ‘‘Social history’’ suggest that they 
are misplaced—‘‘Gibraltar, Morocco, and naval matters,’’ ‘‘Much material 
on politics,’’ ‘‘ A wood-engraver, with great talent for drawing,’’ and ‘‘ Record 
of a journey to Holland, Belgium, and France.’’ And why is the history of 
the Quakers in Ireland by Wight and Rutty placed under Ireland while Rutty’s 
diary and the history of the Quakers in the American colonies by Rufus M. 
Jones et al. are listed under ‘‘ Ecclesiastical history’’? 

The literary section as a whole bears every sign of careful preparation 
though it suffers from the exclusion of items listed elsewhere. Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson is not deemed worthy of a separate entry, but is tucked away in 
a note to The private papers of James Boswell with no indication of its first 
publication. It is curious that Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a library should be 
placed under ‘‘General studies’’ but his Studies of a biographer relegated to 
a footnote on John Byrom under ‘‘Social history.’’ It is certainly unfor- 
tunate that of two great authorities on Defoe, W. P. Trent should not be 
mentioned and J. R. Moore only in footnotes. Is it true that later editors 
rewrote the Tour (No. 1712) or only parts of it, and did G.D.H. Cole edit it 
(No. 2455) or reprint it with rather a slight introduction? Room might have 
been found for the reprint with maps, ete., of the portion of the Tour which 
relates to London, edited by Sir Mayson M. Beeton and E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor (1929). Are the bibliographies of Defoe’s works in Lee and CBEL 
‘‘eomplete’’? (No. 942) and why place bibliographical references to this pro- 
lifie author under The complete English tradesman? And why is the Review, 
which stops in 1713, included? The same question may be asked about Play- 
ford’s Dancing master and Izaak Walton’s Compleat angler. As to the first 
the thirteenth edition, 1713, is the first mentioned in the text and the original 
edition of 1651 in a footnote, but for the second the edition of 1653 is men- 
tioned in the text and eighteenth-century editions in a footnote. If seventeenth- 
century works that retained their popularity after 1714 are to be listed, many 
others should be noticed. 


The section on military history is less satisfactory than most, but due 
allowance ought to be made for the awkward problems of arrangement 
and inclusion. Pajol’s Les Guerres sous Lowis XV illustrates both diffi- 
culties. If it be granted that works of this nature ought to be included, 
there remains the question where they should go. Pajol is listed only 
under the subsection devoted to the War of the Austrian Succession with the 
note that volumes 2 and 3 refer to it. This location is apparently assigned 
to the work because this is the first Anglo-French war with which it deals. 
Yet George Washington’s Writings is placed under the American Revolution, 
although it has much material on the earlier Colonial Wars. Surely it would 
have been preferable to place works covering more than one war together. 
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A curious omission from the books on Frederick the Great is Carlyle’s biog- 
raphy. Cumberland’s later life (1925) by Evan Charteris appears under the 
Seven Years’ War. This is really a continuation of the life to 1748 which 
appeared in 1913 but is only in a note under the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion. That it might well have gone under the ’45, and that several other items 
might equally well be in two or more places, cast doubts on the arrangement 
of the section devoted to military history. The prefatory note on naval biog- 
raphy notes that the lives in the DNB call loudly for revision, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they call more loudly than the military lives or, indeed, most of 
the articles——GODFREY DAVIES. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Anglo-German literary bibliography for 
1950.’’ JEGP, u (1951), 373-75. 


Ransom, Harry. ‘‘The personal letter as literary property.’’ Uni- 
versity of Texas studies in English, xxx (1951), 116-31. 

As authorship in the eighteenth century acquired a professional status, book- 
sellers, authors, and their heirs became jealous of the commercial value which 
adhered to literary works. By parliamentary statute (8 Anne, ¢. 19—1709) 
and judicial decision (Donaldson vy. Becket—1774), the principle of limited 
copyright made legally valid the concept that a work of art must also be 
respected as literary property. Following the application of legal tests, per- 
sonal letters were acknowledged as possessing the same copyright privileges 
as any other creative literary works. In an age of prolific letter-writing (with 
the concomitant influence of the epistolary form upon a variety of literary, 
didactic, and journalistic genres), this recognition was both important and 
inevitable. 

Professor Ransom’s purpose has been an examination of the copyright 
theory in personal correspondence as it grew out of two major legal cases: 
Pope v. Curl (1741) and Thompson v, Stanhope (1774). In the first case Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke enjoined the publisher Curll against publishing the 
personal letters of Swift and Pope. In the second case Lord Apsley verified 
the principle, determining that Eugenia Stanhope, widow of Lord Chesterfield’s 
natural son Philip, and the publisher John Dodsley had no legal right to 
publish Chesterfield’s letters. The two cases established once and for all the 
generally exclusive right of an author or his heirs to consider letters as literary 
property, even though they were written originally as personal correspondence 
rather than as literary works intended for public consumption. 

Owing to the complex possibilities to which these test cases have given rise, 
Professor Ransom has drawn up fourteen suppositious cases based upon 3,129 
‘¢points’’ in the archives of the International Copyright League; and he has 
considered such modern resulting problems as scenarios and radio scripts, as 
well as overt instances of letter publication. Although Professor Ransom’s 
conclusions indicate that in the main authors or their heirs are allowed a 
property right in their letters, they also reveal conditions of wholesome flexi- 
bility and recommendations of compromise which subordinate copyright com- 
plexities to good will and public interest. : 

Much of this useful article is devoted to generally known copyright data, 
which are presented as necessary background. Emerging from these facts, 
however, and the test cases, the representative suppositious cases contribute 
to an awareness and understanding of a usually disregarded aspect of copy- 
right. Despite its compressed scope, this article provides a valuable intro- 
duction to the subject—Epwarp A. BLoom. 


Rouse, H. Blair (ed.). ‘‘A selective and critical bibliography of 
studies in prose fiction for the year 1950.’’ JEGP, i (1951), 
376-407. 
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Shorter, Alfred H. ‘‘Early paper-mills in Kent.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 309-13. 


Contains information on eighteenth-century mills. 


Stevenson, Allan H. ‘‘ Watermarks are twins.’’ Studies in bibli- 
ography, 1v (1951), 57-91. 


Stewart, Powell (ed.). British newspapers and periodicals, 1632- 
1800: a descriptive catalogue of a collection at the University 
of Texas. Austin: University of Texas, 1950. Pp. 172. CE. 
PQ, xxx, 229-30. 

Rey. in Ng-Q, cxcvI, 308. 


Talbert, Ernest William, and others. ‘‘Recent literature of the 
Renaissanee.’’ SP, xivm1 (1951), 267-450. 


Taylor, Archer, and Frederic J. Mosher. The bibliographical his- 
tory of anonyma and pseudonyma. Chicago: Published for the 
Newberry Library by the University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Pp. ix +289. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Bibliography and the editorial problem in the 
eighteenth century.’’ Studies in bibliography, tv (1951), 41-55. 


Bibliographical and editorial problems in eighteenth-century literature, as 
illustrated by Humphry Clinker (1771) and the World (1753-56), developed 
after 1695, when, according to Mr. Todd, certain literary, economic, and legal 
factors led to multiple and concealed editions, reprints of issues of the first 
authoritative printing, multiple editions in different settings of type, and 
multiple impressions from the same setting of type. Stressing the importance 
of the process rather than the materials of book production in the eighteenth 
century, Mr. Todd sees more significance than did McKerrow in press figures 
as first reported, he believes, by Mr. Griffith in his Pope bibliography; and he 
advances an almost new procedure, the use of a ‘‘third text’’ derived inde- 
pendently from the first of several editions. This third text he composes from 
literary reviews which, shortly after the publication of the first edition, cited 
passages of length from the book reviewed. With a possible anticipation in 
Austin Dobson’s determination of the original text of the Voyage to Lisbon 
(1755), the technique employing literary reviews is an innovation, as set forth 
by Mr. Todd, and an important contribution to methodology.—AUTREY NELL 
WILEY. 


Wing, Donald G. ‘‘The making of the Short-title catalogue, 1641- 
1700.’’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xLV 
(1951), 59-69. 


The year’s work in English studies. Vol. xxx, 1949. Edited for 
the English Association by Frederick S. Boas. London: Cum- 


berlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
‘“‘The Restoration,’’ by V. de Sola Pinto, pp. 172-82; ‘‘The eighteenth 
century,’’ by Edith Morley, pp. 183-205. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Adams, Robert M. ‘‘Joanna and the poets.’’ Virginia quarterly 
review, Xxvit (1951), 55-74. 
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The cult of Joanna Southcott presented in the context of eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century social and religious history. 
Allen, H. Warner. Number three St. James’s Street: a history of 
Berry’s the wine merchants. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1950. Pp. 269. 


Some notabilities of the eighteenth century were among Berry’s customers, 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 2, p. 71. 

Appleton, William W. A cycle of Cathay: the Chinese vogue in 

England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xiit+182. 
Rev. by Lewis A. Maverick in Pacific historical review, Xx, 293-95; by Earl 
H. Pritchard in AHR, tvu, 214-15; in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 560. 


Bayne-Powell, Rosamond. Travellers in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. London: John Murray, 1951. Pp. 203. 


Beckett, R. B. Lely. (English master painters.) London: Rout- 


ledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. 70. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 496. 


Bell, Whitfield J., Jr. ‘‘Thomas Parke’s student life in England 
and Scotland.’’ Pennsylvania magazine of history and biog- 
raphy, LXxv (1951), 237-59. 


Experiences of an American medical student. 


Browning, Andrew. Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke 
of Leeds, 1632-1712. Vols. 1 and m. Glasgow: Jackson, Son 
and Co., 1951. 

Subject of front art. in TLS, Oct. 26, pp. 669-70. 

Butterfield, L. H. The letters of Benjamin Rush. 2 vols. Prince- 

ton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 


Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘ William Dewsbury and the Popish Plot.” 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, xu (1950), 67-69. 


Cardigan, the Earl of. The life and loyalties of Thomas Bruce: 
a biography of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury and Elgin, Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to King Charles II and to King James II, 


1656-1741. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. 306. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 28, p. 835. 


Chalk, Alfred F. ‘‘Natural law and the rise of economic individ- 
ualism in England.’’ Journal of political economy, 1x (1951), 
332-47. 


Colsoni, F. Le Guide de Londres (1693). Edited with a commen- 
tary by Walter H. Godfrey. Cambridge University Press, for 


the London Topographical Society, 1951. Pp. 71. 
Rev. in TLS, July ? — 416. - - 


Connell, K. H. ‘‘Land and population in Ireland, 1780-1845.” 
"Economic history review, 2d ser., m1 (1950), 278-89. 
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Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘The seamy side of Marlborough’s war.’’ HLQ, 
xv (1951), 21-44. 


Davison, Archibald T., and Willi Apel. Historical anthology of 
music, Vol. 1: Baroque, rococo, and pre-classical music. Oxford 


University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. 303. 
Covers the period 1600-1780. Rev. in TLS, June 29, p. 407. 


Dickerson, O. M. ‘‘British control of American newspapers on the 
eve of the Revolution.’’ New England quarterly, xx1v (1951), 
453-68. 


Dutton, Ralph. The age of Wren. London: Batsford, 1951. 
Rev. (unfavorably) by Robert Luytens in National and English review, 
CXXXVII, 371-72. 


Elwes, Winefride. The Feilding album. London: Geoffrey Bles, 
1950. Pp. 222. 


Chiefly concerned with nineteenth-century members of the aristocratic family 
related to the great novelist. Rev. in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 32. 


Emerson, William Richard. Monmouth’s Rebellion. (Yale under- 
graduate prize essays, No. 8.) New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1951. Pp. ix+98. 
Rev. by Leland H. Carlson in AHR, tvul, 213-14; in TLS, Aug. 31, p. 551. 
Cf. corr. by Doreen J. Milne in TLS, Sept. 21, p. 597. 


Fergusson, Sir James. Argyll in the Forty-five. London: Faber 


and Faber, 1951. Pp. 264. 
Rev. in TLS, July 20, p. 451. 


Fussell, G. E. ‘‘After the Restoration: Stuart squires, manors 
and farms.’’ Agriculture, Lym (1951-52), 264-67. 


G., R. C. ‘‘Daniel Harris, surgeon and slaver.’? N&Q, cxcvti 
(1951), 475-76. 


Prints letters written in 1780. 


George, Dorothy M. London life in the XVIIIth century. London: 
London Sehool of Economies and Political Science, 1951. Pp. 
452. 


The third edition, revised, of a work first published in 1925. 


Goldring, Douglas. Regency portrait painter: the life of Sir Thomas 


Lawrence. London: Maedonald, 1951. Pp. 360. 
Rev. in TLS, April 20, p. 242. 


Gordon, T. Crouther. David Allan of Alloa, 1744-1796: the Scot- 


tish Hogarth. Alva: Robert Cunningham, 1951. Pp. 100. 
Rev. in TLS, July 20, p. 448. 


Hailey, Elma (ed.). ‘‘The Brietzcke diary, 1759-1765.’’ Nd&Q, 


excvi (1951), 185-88, 357-61. 
The diarist was employed in the Secretary of State’s Office. 
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Halfpenny, Eric. ‘‘Musicians at James II’s coronation.’’ Music 
and letters, xxxu (1951), 103-14. 


Hamilton, Bernice. ‘‘The architects’ pedigree, 1600-1800.’’ Cam- 
bridge journal, 1v (1950-51), 740-52. 


On the changing status of the architect. 


Hardwick, J. C. ‘‘The Thynne affair.’? Cambridge journal, w 


(1950-51), 599-610. 
About the celebrated murder in 1682 of Thomas Thynne. 


Hart, Erie Ford. ‘‘Introduction to Henry Lawes.’’ Music and 
letters, xxxmr (1951), 217-25, 328-44. 


Hartmann, Cyril Hughes. The king’s friend: a life of Charles 
Berkeley, Viscount Fitzhardinge, Earl of Falmouth (1630-1665). 


London: Heinemann, 1951. Pp. 262. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 502. 


Hone, Campbell R. The life of Dr. John Radcliffe, 1625-1714: bene- 
factor of the University of Oxford. London: Faber and Faber, 


1950. Pp. 149. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 26, p. 47. 


Hoskins, W. G. Essays in Leicestershire history. Liverpool: Liver- 


pool University Press, 1950. Pp. 196. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 16, p. 98 (‘‘The essay on ‘Deserted Villages,’ perhaps 
the first study of any length on the subject in any county, is particularly 
illuminating’’). 


Howlett, Hamilton. Highland constable: the life and times of Rob 
Roy MacGregor. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1950. Pp. 292. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 26, p. 47. 


Jarman, T. L. Landmarks in the history of education: English 
education as part of the European tradition. London: Cresset 


Press, 1951. Pp. 323. 
Rev. in TLS, June 22, p. 393. 


Jones, W. H. S. The story of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: Heffer, 1951. Pp. 174. 
Rev. in TLS, June 29, p. 407, where the description of college life in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is said to be ‘‘one of the best parts of 
the book. ’’ 


Jourdain, Margaret. English interior decoration, 1500-1800: 4 
study in the development of design. London: Batsford, 1950. 


Pp. 84. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 26, p. 51. 


Jourdain, Margaret, and R. Soames Jenyns. Chinese export art in 
the eighteenth century. London: Country Life, 1951. Pp. 152. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 7, p. 560. 
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Ketton-Cremer, R. W. (ed.). Country neighbourhood. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1951. Pp. 232. 
Letters of a Norfolk parson, Patrick St. Clair, covering the period 1729- 


1741. Rev. by Theodora Roscoe in Contemporary review, CLXxx, 187-88; in 
TLS, June 1, p. 338. 


Lever, Sir Tresham. ‘‘An early 18th-century correspondence.’’ 
Special art. in TLS, Nov. 9, 1951, p. 720; Nov. 16, p. 740; Nov. 
23, p. 756. > 


Prints selections from letters of 1709-10 addressed to Elizabeth Harley, 
daughter of Robert Harley, later Earl of Oxford. 


Lindsey, John. Wren: his work and times. London: Rich and 
Cowan, 1951. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 496. 


Linnell, C. D. (ed.). The diary of Benjamin Rogers. (Publications 
of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, Vol. xxx.) 
Streatley, Bedfordshire: The Society, 1951. 


Rogers was a village clergyman and farmer of the eighteenth century. Rev. 
in TLS, April 6, p. 207. 


Lloyd, C. C. (ed.). The Keith papers. Vol. u. (Navy Records 


Society, Vol. xc.) London: The Society, 1950. 
Rev. in TLS, June 15, p. 370. 


McCulloch, Samuel Clyde (ed.). British humanitarianism: essays 
honoring Frank J. Klingberg. Philadelphia: Church Historical 
Society, 1950. Pp. x+254. 

Contains ten essays dealing with the development of British humanitarianism 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Rev. by F. C. Dietz in AHR, 
LvI, 642-43; by Richmond P. Miller in Pennsylvania magazine of history and 
biography, LXXv, 110-11. 


Mackenzie, Agnes Mure (ed.). Scottish pageant, 1707-1802. Edin- 


burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1950. Pp. 401. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 16, p. 98. 


Magriel, Paul (ed.). The memoirs of the life of Daniel Mendoza. 
London: Batsford, 1951. Pp. 115. 


Mendoza was a popular London pugilist of the late eighteenth century. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 21, p. 600. 


Merriman, R. D. (ed.). The Sergison papers, 1673-1719. (Navy 
Records Society, Vol. uxxxrx.) London: The Soviety, 1950. 
Pp. 383. 


Charles Sergison was Clerk of the Acts 1689-1719. Rev. in TLS, March 23, 
p. 182. 


Morpurgo, J. E. (ed.). Life under the Stuarts. London: Falcon 
Educational Books, 1950. Pp. 189. 


Various aspects of the seventeenth century, including literature, treated by 
a number of contributors. Rev. in TLS, Feb. 2, p. 67. 
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from its foundation to 1702. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 1951. 


Pp. 212. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 3, p. 483. 


Nef, John U. War and human progress: an essay on the rise of 
industrial civilization. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950; London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. 


xii+464. 

Rev. by Frederick 8S. Dunn in Political science quarterly, Lxv1, 302-3; by 
H. N. Fieldhouse in Canadian historical review, xxxil, 164-66; by Richmond 
P. Miller in Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography, LXxv, 339-40; 
in TLS, June 8, p. 351. 


Oppé, A. P. English drawings, Stuart and Georgian periods, in 
the collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle. Lon- 


don: Phaidon Press, 1951. Pp. 136. 
~ Rev. in TLS, March 30, p. 201. 


Petherick, Maurice. Restoration rogues. London: Hollis and Car- 


ter, 1951. Pp. 444. 
Sketches of Colonel Blood, Barbara Palmer, figures involved in the Popish 
Plot, ete. Rev. by M. Bodkin in Studies, x_, 256; in TLS, April 20, p. 246. 


Petrie, Sir Charles (ed.). The Duke of Berwick and his son, Lon- 


don: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1951. Pp. 112. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 751. 


Pringle, Patrick. Stand and deliver. London: Museum Press, 1951. 
Pp. 287. 


A popular account of the highwaymen of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Rey. in TLS, April 13, p. 225. 


Roberts, Sir Howard, and Walter H. Godfrey (eds.). South Bank 
and Vauzrhall. (London County Council survey of London, Vol. 
xx: Parish of St. Mary Lambeth, Pt. 1.) London: London 


County Council, 1951. Pp. 170. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 21, p. 600. 


Robson, Eric. ‘‘Purchase and promotion in the British army in the 
eighteenth century.’’ History, xxxvi (1951), 57-72. 


Schilling, Bernard N. Conservative England and the case against 
Voltaire. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 


xii +394. Cf. PQ, xxx, 236-39. 
Rev. by G. B. in Journal of philosophy, xivim, 50-51; by Kenneth MacLean 
in Romanic review, Xu, 160-64 (an important review) ; in TLS, Jan. 12, p. 26. 


Sirén, Osvald. China and the gardens of Europe in the eighteenth 
century. New York: Ronald Press, 1950. Pp. xiv+233+192. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 35 (an important review). 


Stromberg, R. N. ‘‘History in the eighteenth century.’’ JHI, xi 
| (1951), 295-304. 
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Stroud, Dorothy. Capability Brown. With an introduction by 


Christopher Hussey. London: Country Life, 1950. Pp. 224. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 26, p. 51. 


Tayler, Henrietta. Prince Charlie’s daughter. London: Batch- 


worth Press, 1951. Pp. 155. 


A biography of Charlotte Stewart, ‘‘Duchess of Albany,’’ illegitimate 
daughter of the Young Pretender. Rev. in TLS, March 9, p. 147. 


Taylor, Robert J. ‘‘Israel Maudit.’?’ New England quarterly, XXIV 
(1951), 208-30. 


Maudit was an eighteenth-century politician and pamphleteer. 


Trevelyan, G. M. Illustrated English social history, Vol. m1: The 
eighteenth century. London: Longmans, Green, 1951. Pp. 209. 


Vivian, Frances. ‘‘General Paoli in England.’’ Italian studies, 1v 
(1949), 37-56. 


Vowles, Richard B. ‘‘Macaulay’s ‘history’ and the lampoon.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 320. 


Macaulay frequently paraphrased seventeenth- and ear oy century lamp- 
oons without acknowledgment. Cf. E. S. de Beer, ibid., p. 371 


The 32nd volume of the Walpole Society, 1946-1948. London: 
Oliver Burridge, for the Society, 1951. Pp. 172. 


Contains the memoirs of Thomas Jones, a landscape painter who died in 
1803, Rev. in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 750. 


White, Erie Walter. The rise of English opera. With an introduc- 
tion by Benjamin Britten. London: John Lehmann, 1951. Pp. 
335. 

Rev. by Winton Dean in Music and letters, xxxtl, 373-77; in middle art. in 

TLS, July 27, p. 468. 


Wilbur, Marguerite Eyer. The East India Company and the Brit- 
ish Empire in the Far East. Stanford University press; Lon- 


don: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. 477. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 17, p. 519. 


Ill. PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin and philosophical 
necessity.”’ MLQ, xm (1951), 292-309. 


Of interest for William Wollaston and others. 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘The meaning of incest from Hutcheson 
to Gibbon.’’ Ethics, ux1 (1951), 309-13. 


Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘The invention of the ethical caleulus.’’ The 
seventeenth century: studies in the history of English thought 
and literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones 
and others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford Univer. 
sity Press, 1951), pp. 165-80. 
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An interesting study in which Mr. Bredvold traces some manifestations in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of ‘‘a universal science with a uni- 
versal method, applicable to human nature as well as to physical nature.’’ 


Brown, W. E. M. The polished shaft: studies in the purpose and 
influence of the Christian writer in the eighteenth century, 
London: S. P. C. K., 1951. Pp. 144. 


Cassirer, Ernst. The philosophy of the Enlightenment. Translated 
by Fritz C. A. Koelln and James P. Pettegrove. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xiiit+366. 


Professor Cassirer’s work is not a history of the Enlightenment, nor even a 
history of its ideas. He has preferred to bring out the dramatic action of its 
thought, the unity of its conceptual origins and its fundamental principles, 
He has tried to elucidate.its inner formative forces, to conciliate its inner 
contradictions, in short to grasp it in its becoming. 

This, of corrse, is no easy task. The eighteenth century, Professor Cassirer 
asserts, contributed but few new ideas. Rather it organized, clarified, developed 
those of the seventeenth century. Its real nature cannot be discovered in its 
theories and doctrines, but in its spontaneous enthusiasm and critical activity. 
Professor Cassirer has made a most profound analysis of this critical activity 
in the field of natural science, history, government, religion, and art. Each of 
these sections is superbly treated, but the first—‘‘The mind of the Enlighten- 
ment’’—and the sixth—‘‘ Law, state, and society’’—are outstanding. 


Certain fundamental ideas dominate the whole of Professor Cassirer’s pre 
sentation. In his opinion the form of an eighteenth-century idea cannot be 
separated from its content. These ideas pass from a purely intellectual to a 
reasonable, practical state. The Enlightenment always inquires into the con- 
ditions of the possibility of psychology, religion, history, law, Right. In every 
area, it tries to establish the right relationship between the general and the 
particular, between the idea and reality, between law and fact. It is con 
stantly preoccupied with the role of the permanent and the ephemeral, the 
necessary and the accidental, reality and appearance. It insisted upon the 
accurate description of phenomena which in the opinion of contemporaries was 
the only way to measure phenomena. But it could not remain at the descriptive 
stage. By its very nature, it had to become creative. 


Professor Cassirer has sought to portray this creative activity in all of its 
spontaneity. He himself has two fundamental ways of regarding the En- 
lightenment. For him, it is but an epoch fitting imto the intellectual move 
ment from the Renaissance to the present. And it is primarily an intellectual 
movement: that is to say its one great overpowering problem is the nature of 
knowledge. It wanted to discover how one can know, and how to put that 
knowledge to practical use. But it went further, according to Professor Cassirer. 
In trying to solve the psychological problem (how we know), the epistemo- 
logical (how we organize what we know), the moral and social (how we use 
this knowledge for mankind), the century progressed to a spontaneous self- 
knowledge which accepted ultimately as its task the creation of the beautiful, 
recognized as but the supreme form of the true and the good. 

All of this interpretation, deeply moving, seeks to give a depth of meaning 
to the Enlightenment which has seldom been attributed it. It fails perhaps to 
take into account the rhythm of the movement. Professor Cassirer was more 
Kantian than Hegelian: the problem of knowledge is more interesting to him 
than the problem of becoming. It is true that he has attempted to unite the 
two problems, but, I am afraid, only in a descriptive, not a vital way. The 
expressions which occur with startling frequency in his exposition are “dix 
lemma,’’ ‘‘ paradox,’’ ‘‘contradiction,’’ and (in a few instances) ‘ironical.’ 
Professor Cassirer knows well this aspect of the Enlightenment, but he refuses 
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to acknowledge its importance. For him, a paradox is an intellectual problem, 
not an existential thing. 

Now it is precisely in this area that one can find fault with his interpreta- 
tion. His characterisation of Voltaire (cf. p. 146: ‘‘Optimism was consist- 
ently rejected by Voltaire’’; p. 147: ‘‘Later on, however, as a result of the 
earthquake of Lisbon, Voltaire expressly retracts the glorification of pleasure’’; 
p. 218: ‘‘ Voltaire is the enthusiastic herald of the idea of progress . . .’’) is 
a bit peremptory and lacking in nuances. The same arbitrariness is evident 
in his treatment of Rousseau, Hume, and Shaftesbury. Then, too, Professor 
Cassirer is inclined to find no contradiction at all in what we have always 
accepted as contradiction (see especially the treatment of Rousseau, pp. 266- 
74). I know that when these contradictions occur, it is the duty of the critic 
to interpret them. Hence, insofar as Professor Cassirer accepts this duty, he 
should be commended. But it is impossible to interpret by explaining away, 
as Professor Cassirer does for Rousseau on p. 266. At times, even, he has a 
way of eliminating contradictions by categorical affirmations of their lack of 
influence. Thus, p. 187: ‘‘Spinoza seems hardly to have had any direct in- 
fluence on eighteenth century thought.’’ Thus, p. 72: ‘‘The eighteenth century 
as a whole remained aloof from this whirlpool of Diderot’s dialectic which 
carries him along from atheism to pantheism, from materialism to dynamic 
panpsychism, and back again by turns.’’ Thus, finally, p. 182: ‘‘the line of 
thought which Hume follows through to its logical consequences was not 
typical of the eighteenth century.’’ 

Two further words of caution should be added. It is extremely difficult to 
grasp the eighteenth century in its development and organic unity at one and 
the same time. It is a baffling task to show that there is either consistency or 
logical unity between what the Enlightenment wanted to do and what it did. 
It is very easy to overemphasize or diminish the role of individuals or of 
nations in the all-embracing movement. Professor Cassirer seems to me to 
have enlarged the role of Germany and the Germans. Not that it was unim- 
portant, but it was important at a different time and for different reasons. 
Then, too, it is easy to exaggerate the contribution of a man. I doubt, for 
instance, that (p. 86) ‘‘In France, too, from the middle of the century on the 
influence of Leibniz’s concept of the monad steadily gains strength.’’ 

These are but quibblings, however; important quibblings, of course, but 
perhaps not fundamental. Far more questionable is Professor Cassirer’s 
assumption that there is unity in the Enlightenment, or in any other period 
of history for that matter. Those who live under the sign of Time must per- 
force live in accordance with the rules of time. To be sure, one structures his 
life and even on occasion one persuades himself that he has given it a logical 
— Time is only on the side of the angels, though, and we are not 
angels. 

As for the Enlightenment, there was certainly a dramatic movement to its 
thought. No age has lived in greater tension, and where there is tension, there 
will also be paradox and irony. This paradox and irony are the source of the 
vital structure of the Enlightenment. Rather than explain it away by some 
arbitrary form, we should let it be: given the chance it deserves, it may well 
turn out to be France’s greatest classical tragedy—Irna O. WADE. 


Clarke, Desmond. ‘‘Thomas Prior, 1681-1751: founder cf the Royal 
Dublin Society.’’ Studies, xu (1951), 334-44. 


Prior was a friend of Swift and Berkeley. 


Cragg, G. R. From Puritanism to the age of reason: a study of 
changes in religious thought within the Church of England, 
eel Cambridge: At the University Press, 1950. Pp. 
vit247. 

Rev. by J. Minton Batten in Church history, xx (June 1951), 91; by Wilfrid 
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L. Hannam in London quarterly and Holborn review, CLXXvI, 185; by J. H, 
Hexter in AHR, Lvi, 387; in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 40. 


Davidson, Edward H. ‘‘Franklin and Brownrigg.’ 


literature, xx (1951), 38-59. 
Chiefly concerned with Dr. William Brownrigg (1711-1800), Franklin's 


English friend and fellow-scientist. 


Davies, G. C. B. The early Cornish evangelicals, 1735-60: a study 
of Walker of Truro and others. London: S. P. C. K., for the 
Church Historical Society, 1951. Pp. 229. 

mo by G. F. N. in Congregational quarterly, xxix, 369; in TLS, Aug, 3, 

p- . 

Elliott-Binns, L. E. ‘‘The evangelical tradition.’’ Church quarterly 
review, CLit (1951), 235-40. 


Fulton, John F. ‘‘Some aspects of medicine reflected in seventeenth- 
century literature, with special reference to the Plague of 
1665.’’? The seventeenth century: studies in the history of Eng. 
lish thought and literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard 
Foster Jones and others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951), pp. 198-208. 


Gibbs, F. W. ‘‘Robert Dossie (1717-1777) and the Society of Arts.” 
Annals of science, vu (1951), 149-72. 


Gillispie, Charles Coulton. Genesis and geology: a study in the 
relations of scientific thought, natural theology, and social 
opinion in Great Britain, 1790-1850. (Harvard historical studies, 
Vol. tym.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. 315. 

Rev. in TLS, July 27, p. 470. 

Grampp, William D. ‘‘The moral hero and the economic man.” 
Ethics, uxt (1950-51), 136-50. 

Includes discussion of the two coneepts in the eighteenth century. 

Gundry, D. W. ‘‘The Paleyan argument from design.’’ Church 
quarterly review, CLI (1951), 182-98. 


Hall, A. R. ‘Two unpublished lectures of Robert Hooke.’’ Isis, 
xii (1951), 219-30. 


Hartnack, Justus. Analysis of the problem of perception in British 


empiricism. Copenhagen: Munkgaard, 1950. Pp. 203. 
Contains chapters on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Rev. by H. H. Price m 


Mind, Lx, 550-52. 
Henderson, G. D., and H. H. Porter (eds.). James Gordon’s diary, 
1692-1710. Aberdeen: Third Spalding Club, 1951. Pp. 204. 
Gordon was a member of the Episcopal clergy of Scotland. 
Houghton, S. M. ‘‘George Whitefield and Welsh Methodism.” 
Evangelical quarterly, xx (1950), 276-89. 
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Kent, Andrew (ed.). An eighteenth century lectureship in chem- 
istry: essays and bicentenary addresses relating to the Chem- 
istry Department (1747) of Glasgow University (1451). (Glas- 
gow University publications, No. 82.) Glasgow: Jackson, Son 


and Co., 1950. Pp. xv+233+19 plates. 
Rev. by L. F. Gilbert in Nature, cLxvitl, 969-70. 


Knox, R. A. Enthusiasm: a chapter in the history of religion, with 
special: reference to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. viii+622. 

Rev. by Charles P. Loughran in Thought, xxvi, 279-83; by Arnold Lunn in 
National and English review, CXxXXvI, 120-21; by A. Victor Murray in Con- 
——— quarterly, XXIx, 175-76; by J. M. Lloyd Thomas in Hibbert journal, 
xLIX, 305-6. 


Le Fanu, W. R. A bio-bibliography of Edward Jenner, 1749-1823. 


London: Harvey and Blythe, 1951. Pp. 176. 
Rev. in TLS, July 27, p. 471. 


McKie, Douglas. ‘‘The eighteenth-century revolution in chemis- 
try.’”’ Nature, cLxvm (1951), 460-62. 


McLachlan, H. John. Socinianism in seventeenth-century England. 
Oxford University Press; London: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. viii 
+352. 


Rev. by L. A. Garrard in Transactions of the Unitarian Historical Society, 
x, 40-41; by Duncan P. Stewart in Hibbert journal, L, 95-97; in NG&Q, cxcvl, 
351-52; in TLS, April 27, Religious books sec., p. iii. 


McLachlan, H. John. ‘‘Thomas Collier, a seventeenth century re- 
ligious liberal.’? Transactions of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, x (1951), 1-5. 


McLachlan, H. Essays and addresses. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 357. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 31, p. 552 (‘‘ provides a storehouse of information de- 
rived from original sources and researches on some of the Nonconformist 
academies and their tutors’’). 


Martin, Bernard. John Newton. London: Heinemann, 1950. Pp. 


372. Cf. PQ, xxx, 242-43. 
Rev. by Gilbert Thomas in English, vil, 205-6; in TLS, Feb. 2, p. 70. 


Martin, Bernard. ‘‘Some dissenting friends of John Newton.’’ 
Congregational quarterly, xx1x (1951), 134-44, 236-45. 


Meadley, T. D. ‘‘Society for the Reformation of Manners (with 
a glance at Rev. Samuel Wesley and Restoration drama).”’ 
London quarterly and Holborn review, cLxxvi (1951), 144-48. 


Meyer, Heinrich. The age of the world: a chapter in the history 
of the Enlightenment. Allentown, Pa.: multigraphed at Muh- 
lenberg College, 1951. Pp. 182. 


This highly interesting and unusual work concerns opinions on world chron- 
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ology expressed between 1500 and 1790. Before the first half of the eighteenth 
century, scientists and scholars, accepting the scriptural account of creation, 
attempted to assign a definite date for the origin of the world. Bishop Ussher’s 
well-known estimate of 4004 B.C., adopted by the Authorized Version and 
Whiston, was not, however, universally accepted. Scores of other chronologers 
arrived at dates ranging from 3616 to 6484. The author reports that ‘‘ from 
the middle of the 18th century onward, such figures began to disappear from 
reputable writings, while continuing in popular accounts for at least another 
hundred years.’’ 


Meyer treats in relation to this fascinating subject the English authors who 
would occur to any student of the period, Burnet, Whiston, Warburton, Der. 
ham, Ray, and Newton. He also discusses literary figures who seem quite re- 
mote from the subject (Bentley, John Harris, Lord Kames, Hugh Blair, Sir 
William Jones, Shaftesbury, and Joseph Warton) as well as one or two works 
virtually unknown even to specialists (John Hill’s satire on the Royal Society 
and perhaps on the birth of Jesus, Lucina sine concubinatu, 1750; the poet 
Faleoner’s book on the influence of climate on man; and William Jameson’s 
Spicilegia antiquitatum Aegypti, 1720). But the great value of the work con- 
sists in its international scope. The author, with a predominantly German 
background, gives equal attention to French, German, and English works, 
Anglo-German literary relations, usually considered almost non-existent in this 
period, are shown in a number of cross-currents, particularly in the work of 
George Foster, once a member of Cook's expedition and an editor of the 
Géttingische Magazin of the 1780’s. 


Although Meyer lists his sources in a chronological order, his study has no 
pretense of order or method. It is like a combination of Laurence Sterne and 
Cotton Mather: not a dull page, but scarcely a completed subject. The author’s 
main interest is speculation, hypothesis, and conjecture. We have speculation 
on why eighteenth-century Scotland ‘‘suddenly abounded with the keenest 
analysts and the most original thinkers’’; a conjecture that ‘‘the separation 
of disciplines produces greater advances than their combination, because cross- 
fertilization takes place’’; and a unique theory of how romanticism evolved 
from rationalism. The most important conclusion drawn in the whole work 
is that Biblical criticism, not the new science, had the greatest effect in break- 
ing down orthodox religious notions of the age of the world. Some recent 
studies have attributed to science a primary influence in the development of 
deism. Meyer’s view that science had little effect in causing change in ideas 
of the age of the world suggests that studies of other specific phases of deism 
may likewise find science of negligible significance. 

Since Meyer’s work is essentially an annotated bibliography from which he 
professes to have omitted hundreds of the references to chronology he has 
gathered, one cannot object on the ground of incompleteness. I might follow 
the author’s method of suggestive commentary, however, and point out that 
the contrary notion of the eternity of the world was widely discussed in the 
Augustan Age and associated with atheism just as the view of a specific 
chronology was associated with orthodoxy.—A. O. ALDRIDGE. 


Miller, Perry. ‘‘The end of the world.”’ William and Mary quar- 
terly, 3d ser., vim (1951), 171-91. 


Morgan, Dewi. ‘‘The S. P. G., 1701-1951.’’ Quarterly review, 
CCLXxxix (1951), 186-98. 


Piggott, Stuart. William Stukeley: an eighteenth-century anti- 
quary. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. xv+228. 
Rev. by George Sarton in Isis, xu, 58-60. 
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Poole-Connor, E. J. Evangelicalism in England. London: Fellow- 


ship of Independent Evangelical Churches, 1951. Pp. 297. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 3, p. 491. 


Prior, Arthur N. Logic and the basis of ethics. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi+111. 
Devotes especial attention to Cudworth, Reid, Smith, and Hume, among 
others. Rev. by C. F. in Journal of philosophy, xiv, 310-11. 


“Propagating the Gospel.’’ TLS, April 27, 1951, Religious books 
sec., pp. Vi-vii. 
On the history of the S. P. G. and the S. P. C. K. 


Schlatter, Richard. Private property: the history of an idea. Lon- 


don: Allen and Unwin, 1951. 
Rev. by Michael Connolly in Studies, xi, 382-83. 


Stevens, Walter. ‘‘Oxford’s attitude toward dissenters, 1646-1946.”’ 
Baptist quarterly, xm (1949-50), 4-17. 


Thorndike, Lynn. ‘‘ Newness and craving for novelty in seventeenth- 
century science and medicine.’’ JHI, xm (1951), 584-98. 


Tuveson, Ernest Lee. Millennium and Utopia: a study in the back- 
ground of the idea of progress. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. Pp. xiiit+254. Cf. PQ, 
xxix, 248-49. 

Rev. by Clark Emery in MLQ, xu, 501-2; by C. F. in Journal of philosophy, 

XLVI, 168-69. 


Wand, J. W. C. The high church schism: four lectures on the non- 


jurors. London: Faith Press, 1951. Pp. 88. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 719. 


Whittaker, Sir John. A history of the theories of aether and elec- 
tricity: the classical theories. Revised and enlarged edition. 


London and Edinburgh: Nelson, 1951. Pp. xiv+434. 
Rev. by W. H. MeCrea in Nature, cLxvitl, 1053-54. 


Wolf, A., with the cooperation of F, Danneman and A. Armitage. 
A history of science, technology, and philosophy in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. New edition prepared by Douglas 


McKie. London: Allen and Unwin, 1951. Pp. 692. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 664. 


IV. LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


Adams, Henry Hitech, and Baxter Hathaway (eds.). Dramatic 
essays of the neoclassical age. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xix+412. 

Rev. by Allan H. Gilbert in South Atlantic quarterly, L, 283-84; by H. 

Carrington Lancaster in MLN, LXVI, 197-98; by J. W. R. Purser in MLR, XtvI, 

487-88; in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 34. 
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Arthos, John. The language of natural description in eighteenth. 
century poetry. (University of Michigan publications: Language 
and literature ser., Vol. xxiv.) Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+463. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 250-51; 
xxx, 246. 

Rev. by J. B. in RES, new ser., 11, 87-89; by B. M. in Dalhousie review, 

Xxx, 417; by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., in MLN, Lxvi, 59-61. 


Atkins, J. W. H. English literary criticism: 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. London: Methuen, 1951. Pp. xit+383. 


Rev. by John Hilary in Contemporary review, cLXXX, 378-79; in middle art, 
in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 710. 

This is the fourth of a remarkable series of books by Professor Atkins, 
tracing critical theory and literary criticism from classical antiquity through 
the Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Neoclassical period in England. The present 
volume advances the study from 1640 to a point near the close of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The positive virtues of the present volume are readily apparent. All of the 
major and most of the important minor critics of the period are surveyed, and 
their theories and opinions are given in copious summary, with especially full 
accounts of the critical work of Dryden and Dr. Johnson. Professor Atkins 
has read each work afresh, thoroughly and with discernment. He is above 
such blunders as yoking Dennis with Gildon. His eye is sharp enough to catch 
such significant and little-noticed details as Dryden’s remark that ‘‘ Imagina- 
tion in a man... is supposed to participate of Reason’’ (for which the 
reference should be Ker, i.127 instead of Ker, i.27). On the whole, he pre- 
sents the critics’ views judiciously and often with sympathetic understanding. 

In a way, Professor Atkins’ achievement is the more remarkable for being 
a one-man undertaking, carried through with few of the aids which contempo- 
rary scholarship affords. But this sturdy independence carries its own penalties 
along with it, and the present volume suffers in various ways. The discussion 
of the Sublime suffers from overlooking the early impact of Biblical scholar- 
ship on critical thought. The discussion of Pope suffers from slighting the 
serious controversy over wit going on in his time, to which Pope made a far 
from negligible contribution. The discussion of the historical viewpoint suffers 
from overlooking important developments in the thought of Locke. There is 
no reference to the critical theory of John Husbands, the importance of which 
R. S. Crane has indicated. Little is done with the developing theory of Genius, 
or with the related concept of the Bard, in which Aubrey and Henry Vaughan 
were interested. In a few instances, as in the summary of Welsted (pp. 180- 
81), Professor Atkins has called attention to the dawning awareness that 
poetical truth and reason might be very different from the reason and truth 
of mathcmatics, but he overlooks the striking change in the concept of reason 
that was becoming apparent in the 1730's. In general, this volume is a history 
of crities rather than of criticism; the problems of criticism are insufficiently 
realized, and the chronology of historical change in eritical theory is some- 
what short of accurate. - 

The final chapter is a lucid and helpful survey of the period, weakened by 
the author's general inclination to regard neoclassical criticism as valuable 
primarily in making tentative quests and laying the foundations of nineteenth- 
century criticism. An unfortunate standard of evaluation.—E. N. HOOKER. 


Avery, Emmett L. ‘‘Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1704-1705.’’ Theatre 
notebook, v (1951), 13-15. 


B[ateson], F. W. ‘‘Contributions to a dictionary of critical terms: 
1. Comedy of manners.’’ Essays in criticism, 1 (1951), 89-93. 
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Bethell, S. L. The cultural revolution of the seventeenth century. 


London: Dennis Dobson, 1951. Pp. 161. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 3, p. 481. 


Bloom, Edward A. ‘‘The allegorical principle.’?’ ELH, xvm (1951), 
163-90. 


Borinski, Ludwig. Englischer Geist in der Geschichte seiner Prosa. 


Freiburg: Herder, 1951. Pp. 253. 
The period 1660-1800 receives lengthy treatment. 


Boyce, Benjamin (ed.). The adventures of Lindamira, a lady of 
quality. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
Pp. viit+167. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 251. 

Rev. by James Kinsley in RES, new ser., U1, 285-86. 


Brown, Wallace Cable. The triumph of form: a study of the later 
masters of the heroic couplet. Chapel Hill: University of North 


Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. x+212. 
Rev. by Robert W. Rogers in MLN, Lxvi, 61-62. 


Butt, John. The Augustan age. (Hutchinson’s university library.) 


London: Hutchinson, 1950. Pp. viii+152. 
Rev. by Ian Watt in Cambridge journal, v, 66-67. 


Church, Richard. The growth of the English novel. London: 


Methuen, 1951. Pp. 220. 
Rev. in TLS, April 27, p. 263. 


Clifford, James L., and Louis A. Landa (eds.). Pope and his con- 
temporaries: essays presented to George Sherburn. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. viiit278. 

Rev. by Norman Callan in RES, new ser., U1, 389-91; by William Henry 
Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, L, 289; by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s 
quarterly, LVII1, 298-99. 


Cooke, Arthur L. ‘‘Some side lights on the theory of the Gothic 
romance.’’ MLQ, xm (1951), 429-36. 


Davis, Herbert. ‘‘The conversation of the Augustans.’’ The seven- 
teenth century: studies in the history of English thought and 
literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones and 
others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), pp. 181-97. 

Largely an analysis of Swift’s views on polite conversation. Mr. Davis 
relates Swift’s conviction that agreeable and rational conversation is an al- 
most sacred ‘‘human privilege’’ to his repeated efforts to promote it among 
his contemporaries; and he asserts that the ‘‘almost extravagant notion of 
conversation’’ which Swift shared with many Augustan men of letters had 
an influence upon the attempts to ‘‘refine’’ language in general, and upon 
the style and tone of the better prose and poetry of the age. 


Davis, Robert Gorham. ‘‘The sense of the real in English fiction.”’ 
Comparative literature, mt (1951), 200-217. 
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Douglas, David C. English scholars, 1660-1730. London: Eyre 


and Spottiswoode, 1951. Pp. 291. 
A new and revised edition. Rev. in TLS, Aug. 31, p. 551. 


Ehninger, Douglas W. ‘‘Selected theories of inventio in English 
rhetoric, 1759-1828.’’ Ohio State University abstracts of doc- 
toral dissertations, No. 60 (1948-49), pp. 95-101. 


Eraimetsa, Erik, A study of the word ‘sentimental’ and of other 
linguistic characteristics of eighteenth century sentimentalism 
in England. (Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennice, Ser. B, 
Vol. uxxiv, No. 1.) Helsinki, 1951. 


The author of this study uses what he speaks of as an inductive method in 
collecting words and phrases and examples of several linguistic forms he 
judges to be important in the history of sentimentalism in the English liter- 
ature of the eighteenth century. In collecting and analyzing this material he 
indicates changes in the meaning and use of various significant words from 
decade to decade, and in observing these differences he presents a somewhat 
subtle commentary on many interesting phenomena. The method is not, of 
course, an inductive one, properly speaking, since the writer assumes a rather 
definite conception of sentimentalism to begin with, and as plainly as any- 
where in tracing the history of the word sentimental itself. If circular reason- 
ing is unavoidable in studies of this kind, what matters is that complexity 
should get its due, and that the part of the language of the period. judged 
characteristic of sentimentalism should be discussed with reference to the 
history of literature and the history of ideas. But in these respects this study 
is deficient, for although many matters are presented for our observation the 
commentary is not sufficient to explain the currents of thought that give so 
many of these terms their peculiar foree in their particular circumstances. 
For example, there is in the study no notice of the work that has shown the 
relation of the idea of benevolence developed by the Latitudinarian writers to 
the growth of sentimentalism. On the other hand, there is often an illuminat- 
ing emphasis given to developments in the style and work of individual writers. 

If, then, the study misses the complexity and intelligibility one ultimately. 
requires of a study of the language of sentimentalism, it nevertheless makes 
available much suggestive material. About half the study is an attempt to 
show the frequency and variety of use of many words employed frequently 
by sentimental writers (goodness, good-natured, benevolent, delicacy, ete.), 
pejorative words (base, cruel, unfceling, ete.), sentimental clichés, and certain 
kinds of compounds (half-apprehensive, half-ungenerous, ete.). The lists them- 
selves are provocative. The writer also treats certain rhetorical devices, follow- 
ing Wimsatt in his discussion of doublets and trias in Dr. Johnson’s writing, 
and he also indicates something of the extensiveness of tie use of the plurals 
of abstract nouns.—JOHN ARTHOS. 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious trends in English poetry, Vol. 
11: 1780-1830, romantic faith. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. ix+549. 

Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN, Lxvi, 43-46. 


Feasey, Lynette. And so to the playhouse. London: Harrap, 1951. 
Pp. 192. 


Concerned with the Restoration theater and drama. Rev. in TLS, April 20, 
p. 250. 


Fenger, Henning. ‘‘Voltaire et le théatre anglais.’’ Orbis litter- 


arum, vil (1949), 161-287. 
Rev. by H. C. L. in MLN, Lxvi, 286-87; by O. R. Taylor in LR, xivt, 518-19. 
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Foster, James R. History of the pre-romantic novel in England. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. ix+294. Cf. PQ, xxix, 253- 
54; xxx, 248. 

Rey. by Francesco Cordasco in MLQ, xu, 366-68; by Henri Roddier in MP, 

XLVIII, 263-70 (a valuable review-article); by I. P. Watt in RES, new ser., 

u1, 187-89. 


French, J. Milton. ‘‘ ‘Blind Milton’ ridiculed in ‘Poor Robin,’ 
1664-1674.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 470-71. . 


Galantiére, Lewis. ‘‘On translators and translating.’’ American 
scholar, xx (1951), 435-45. 


Discusses translations out of English in the eighteenth century. 


Glatti, Walter. Die Behandlung des Affekts der Furcht im eng- 
lischen Roman des 18 Jahrhunderts. Ziirich diss., 1949. Pp. 125. 


Guthrie, Warren. ‘‘The development of rhetorical theory in Amer- 
ica, 1635-1850: v. The elocution movement—England.’’ Speech 
monographs, xvi (1951), 17-30. 


Hadfield, John (ed.). Restoration love songs. London: Cupid 


Press, 1950. Pp. 153. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb, 23, p. 114. 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Unusual opinions in 1725 and 1716.’’ PQ, 
xxx (1951), 447-48. 


Held by Henry Baker concerning introspection and run-on lines, 


Howell, Wilbur Samuel. ‘‘Ramus and English rhetorie, 1574- 
1681.’’ Quarterly journal of speech, xxxvu (1951), 299-310. 


Traces the influence of Ramus upon English rhetoric in the century between 
Maclilmaine’s pioneer English translation of Ramus’ Dialecticae libri duo 
end Hobbes’ Art of rhetoric. Mr. Howell shows that Hobbes should not be 
credited with a Ramistic rhetoric, that his Art of rhetoric is in actuality 
Dudley Fenner’s anonymous translation of the main heads of Ramistic rhetoric 
as set forth in the Rhetorica of Ramus’ colleague Audomarus Talaeus. Curiously 
this fact, undetected for almost three centuries, was independently discovered 
by two modern scholars: Mr. Howell first presented it in a paper read before 
the Speech Association in December 1950, and Walter J. Ong announced it in 
print a year later (see Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 
I, Pt. iii [1951], 260-69). Mr. Howell also points out other evidence of the 
influence of Ramus upon English logic and rhetoric and suggests that the 
history of rhetoric in England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
should be rewritten, a task upon which he is currently engaged. 


Jones, Richard Foster, and others writing in his honor. The seven- 
teenth century: studies in the history of English thought and 
literature from Bacon to Pope. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, [1951]. Pp. viii+392. 

Of Mr. Jones’s pioneering scholarship and his wide influence no student of 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century needs to be reminded; the tribute which 
Miss Nicolson pays him in the opening essay of this volume is justly deserved. 
It is a pleasure to record the titles of the five valuable articles by Mr. Jones 
selected for reprinting by the appreciative scholars who honor him in this 
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Festschrift. (The studies of the fourteen other scholars who contribute to the 
volume are listed in their appropriate places in the bibliography.) 

1. ‘*The background of The battle of the books.’’ 

2. ‘*Seience and criticism in the neo-classical age of English literature,’’ 

3. ‘‘Science and prose style in the third quarter of the seventeenth century,"’ 

4. ‘*The attack on pulpit eloquence in the Restoration: an episode in the 
development of the neo-classical standard for prose.’’ 

5. ‘*Science and language in England of the mid-seventeenth century.’’ 
The volume also contains ‘‘ A bibliography of the published writings of Richard 
Foster Jones.’’ 


Joyce, Michael. Edinburgh, the Golden Age, 1769-1832. London: 
Longmans, 1951. Pp. 199. 


Rev. by H. Harvey Wood in National and English review, CXXXxvil, 236-37; 
in TLS, Aug. 17, p. 520. 


Leech, Clifford. ‘‘Restoration comedy: the earlier phase.’’ Essays 
in criticism, 1 (1951), 165-84. 


Loftis, John. ‘‘The eighteenth-century beginnings of modern 
drama.’’ Emory University quarterly, vu (1951), 225-36. 


McCutcheon, Roger P. Lighteenth-century English literature, 
(Home university library.) Oxford University Press; London: 


Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. 180. 
Rev. by Ian Watt in Cambridge journal, v, 66-67. 


Mace, Dean Tolle. ‘‘The doctrine of sound and sense in Augustan 
poetic theory.’’ RES, new ser., u (1951), 129-39. 


MacLean, Kenneth. Agrarian age: a background for Wordsworth, 
(Yale studies in English, Vol. cxv.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xiii+110. 

Rev. in TLS, July 6, p. 415. 


Miles, Josephine. The primary language of poetry in the 1740's 
and 1840’s. (University of California publications in English, 
Vol. xrx, No. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1950. Pp. 161-382. 


Rev. by John Arthos in Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, x, 80-81. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Milton among the Augustans: the infernal 


eouncil.’’ SP, xutvmr (1951), 15-25. 
On the political use of Milton in the eighteenth century. 


Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘‘The beginnings of the study of synonyms in 
England.’’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 951-70. 


**Old papers.’’ Art. in TLS, Nov. 2, 1951, p. 693. 

Concerning the Nichols family, whose papers to be sold at Sotheby’s in- 
elude ‘‘manuscripts of Gray, Goldsmith, Boswell, Johnson, Swift, Pope and 
other authors of lasting fame.’’ The most famous member of the family was 
the author of Literary anecdotes. 


Ong, Walter J. ‘‘Psyche and the geometers: aspects of the asso- 
ciationist critical theory.’’ MP, xtvm (1951), 16-27. 
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Opie, Iona and Peter (eds.). The Oxford dictionary of nursery 


rhymes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 467. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 9, p. 704. 


Oppenheimer, Max, Jr. ‘‘Tendencies and bias in baroque literary 
studies.’’ Modern language journal, xxxv (1951), 258-62. 


Parks, George B. ‘‘Travel as education.’’ The seventeenth century: 
studies in the history of English thought and literature from 
Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones and others writing in 
al ~ e (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951), pp. 
264-90. 


An interesting and valuable study. 


Parrish, W. M. ‘‘The concept of ‘naturalness’.’’ Quarterly journal 


of speech, xxxvur (1951), 448-54. 
Touches on the eighteenth century. 


Patterson, Charles I. ‘‘The authenticity of Coleridge’s reviews 
of Gothie romances.’’ JEGP, u (1951), 517-21. 


Prior, Moody E. ‘‘The Elizabethan audience and the plays of 
Shakespeare.’’ MP, xuix (1951), 101-23. 


Some material on the eighteenth century. 


Roddier, Henri. J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre au XVIII* siécle. 
(Etudes de littérature étrangére et comparée.) Paris: Boivin, 


1950. Pp. 435. Cf. PQ, xxx, 251. 
Rev. by R. A. Leigh in MLR, XLvi, 272-76. 


Sensabaugh, George F. ‘‘Milton and the attempted Whig revolu- 
tion.’’ The seventeenth century: studies in English thought 
and literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones 
and others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 


sity Press, 1951), pp. 291-305. 
Even though Milton was listed in the Oxford decree of July 1683 as a con- 
tributor to events leading up to the Rye House Plot, his full influence, Mr. 
Sensabaugh maintains, was not appreciated at the time. Mr. Sensabaugh argues 
convincingly that Milton’s Defensio prima directly influenced Samuel Johnson’s 
Julian the Apostate, from which Lord Russell derived the political ideas re- 
sponsible for his execution. 


Short, H. Lismer. ‘‘From Watts to Martineau: a century of Uni- 
tarian hymn-books in England.’’ Transactions of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, x (1951), 6-18. 


Shoup, Louise. ‘‘The use of the social gathering as « structural 
device in the novels of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne.’’ Abstracts of dissertations, Stanford University, 1949- 
50, xxv (1950), 139-40. 


Smith, Harold Wendell. ‘‘ ‘Reason’ and the Restoration ethos.”’ 
Scrutiny, xvii (1951), 118-36. 


Touches on Dryden, Sprat, Rochester, and Butler and on Puritanism. Cf. 
corr. by Marjorie Cox and V. de S. Pinto, ibid., pp. 189-90, 190-91. 
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Snagg, Thomas. Recollections of occurrences: the memoirs of 
Thomas Snagg (or Snagge). With an introduction by Harold 


Hobson. London: Dropmore Press, 1951. Pp. 110. 
Snagg was an actor in English and Irish theaters from 1765 to 1778. Rey, 


in TLS, Sept. 14, p. 578. 


Spector, Robert D. ‘‘Language control in the eighteenth century.” 
Word study, xxvm (1951), 1-2. 
Standards of language in the Critical review. 
Stone, George Winchester, Jr. ‘‘Shakespeare in the periodicals, 
1700-1740.’’ Shakespeare quarterly, u (1951), 221-31. 


Thomson, J. A. K. Classical influences on English poetry. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1951. Pp. 271. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 28,.p. 614. 
Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘Space, deity, and the ‘natural sublime’.’’ MQ, 
xm (1951), 20-38. 
A provocative article of unusual interest. 
Wallerstein, Ruth. Studies in seventeenth-century poetic. [Madi- 
son]: University of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. x+421. 
Rev. by Roy Danieils in University of Toronto quarterly, xx1, 97-98; by 
Charles T. Harrison in Sewanee review, LIx, 693-99 ; by L. C. Martin in MLB, 
XLVI, 486-87; by Louis L. Martz in Yale review, xu, 562-65; by M. Mincoff in 
English studies, Xxxu, 38-39. 
Wiley, Margaret Lee. ‘‘A supplement to the bibliography of 
‘Shakespeare idolatry’.’’ Studies in bibliography, 1v (1951), 
164-66. 


Calls attention to William Duff’s Critical observations on the writings of 
the most celebrated original geniuses in poetry (1770) and Alexander Gerard’s 
An essay on genus (1774). 


Williamson, George. The Senecan amble: a study in prose form 
from Bacon to Collier. London: Faber and Faber; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 377. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 2, p. 694. 

Willey, Basil. ‘‘The touch of cold philosophy.’’ The seventeenth 
century: studies in the history of English thought and liter. 
ature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones and others 
writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1951), pp. 369-76. 


A general study of the spirit of the eighteenth_century as influenced by 
seventeenth-century science. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘The substantive level.’’ Sewanee review, 
LIx (1951), 612-34. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 


Bloom, Edward A. and Lillian D. ‘‘Joseph Addison and eighteenth- 
century ‘liberalism’.’’ JHI, xm (1951), 560-83. 
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Thorpe, Clarence D. ‘‘Addison’s contribution to eriticism.’’ The 
seventeenth century: studies in the history of English thought 
and literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones 
and others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951), pp. 316-29. 

Sees Addison as a critic whose views point toward later criticism rather 
than as a synthesizer as was Pope. Calls attention to parallels to or echoes 
of Addison in Hutcheson’s views on beauty, Burke’s on taste and sublimity, 
Young’s and Tucker’s on original genius, and the Scottish critics’ on taste, 
imagination, sublimity. Despite wide differences between Addison and the 
Romantics, Mr. Thorpe believes that similarities in issues faced and method 
are important. Addison ‘‘ probably did more than any other one man to start 
his century afresh down the long road of exploration of the mysteries of 
artistic creation and aesthetic response.’’ 


Richard Allestree 
Elmen, Paul. ‘‘Richard Allestree and The whole duty of man.’’ 
Iibrary, 5th ser., v1 (1951), 19-27. 


John Arbuthnot 
Kerby-Miller, Charles (ed.) Memoirs of the extraordinary life, 
works, and discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus. Written in col- 
laboration by the members of the Seriblerus Club: John Ar- 
buthnot, Alexander Pope, Jonathan Swift, John Gay, Thomas 
Parnell, and Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. New Haven: 
Published for Wellesley College by Yale University Press; 


London: Cumberlege, 1950. Pp. xit-408. Cf. PQ, xxx, 254-56. 
Rev. by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, L, 152-53. 


John Armstrong 
(See John Gilbert Cooper.) 


John Aubrey 
Elsley, Ralph. ‘‘Aubrey’s ‘Lives’.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 5, 1951, 
p. 629. 


Concerning Aubrey ’s annotations in a copy of Robert Plot’s Natural history 
of Oxfordshire (1677) now in the Bodleian. 


Jane Austen 


Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘Style and judgment in Jane Austen’s 
novels.’? Cambridge journal, tv (1950-51), 515-37. 


Chapman, R. W. (ed.). Volume the third. Now first printed from 


the manuscript. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 133. 
ey in TLS, June 22, p. 390. Cf. corr. by R. W. Chapman in TLS, July 
) Pp. 437, 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. ‘‘ Allusions to prose fiction in Jane Austen’s 
‘Volume the third’.’? N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 428-29. 


Melander, Martin. ‘‘An unknown source of Jane Austen’s Sense 
and sensibility.’’ Studia neophilologica, xxu (1950), 146-70. 
The ‘‘source’’ is Mrs. Jane West’s A gossip’s story (1796). 
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Parks, Edd Winfield. ‘‘Jane Austen’s art of rudeness.’’ Univer. 
sity of Toronto quarterly, xx (1951), 381-87. 
Rhydderch, David. ‘‘Mr. Cadell and Jane Austen.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
May 4, 1951, p. 277. 
Warner, Sylvia Townsend. Jane Austen, 1775-1817. London: 
Longmans, 1951. Pp. 35. 
Robert Bage 
Wilkins, Vaughan (ed.). Hermsprong: or, man as he is not. Lon- 
don: Turnstile Press, 1951. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 12, p. 648. 
John Banks 
Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The variant sheet in John Bank’s Cyrus the 
Great, 1696.’’ Studies in bibliography, tv (1951), 174-82. 
Giuseppi Baretti 
(See Samuel Johnson.) 


James Beattie 
Gray, James. ‘‘Beattie and the Johnson ecircle.’’ Queen’s quar- 
terly, Lym (1951), 519-32. 
Aphra Behn 
Hahn, Emily. Aphra Behn. London: Cape, 1951. Pp. 319. 
Seeber, Edward D. ‘‘Oroonoko and Crusoe’s man Friday.’’ MLQ, 
xm (1951), 286-91. 
Richard Bentley 
(See Samuel Johnson.) 


George Berkeley 


Armytage, W. H. G. ‘‘George Berkeley, Atlantean.’’ Queen's 
quarterly, Lvim (1951), 66-75. 


Davie, Donald A. ‘‘Berkeley’s style in Siris.’’ Cambridge journal, 
Iv (1950-51), 427-33. 

Fritz, Anita Dunlevy. ‘‘Malebranche and the immaterialism of 
Berkeley.’’ Review of metaphysics, m (1949-50), 59-80. 


Hinrichs, Gerard. ‘‘Berkeley on size and a common world.’’ Per- 
sonalist, xxx (1951), 251-58. 


Hinrichs, Gerard. ‘‘The logical positivism of Berkeley’s Du motu.” 
Review of metaphysics, us (1949-50), 491-505. 


Laky, John J. A study of George Berkeley’s philosophy in the 
light of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America diss.) Washington, D. C., 1950. 
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Luce, A. A., and T. E. Jessop (eds.). The works of George Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne. Vol. tv, edited by A. A. Luce. London and 
Edinburgh: Nelson, 1951. Pp. viiit264. 

This volume collects Berkeley’s scientific works. Rev. by A. R. C. Duncan 
in Queen’s quarterly, Lvill, 274-76; by A. D. Ritchie in Nature, cLxvill, 1014; 
in TLS, June 15, p. 377. Vols. u and i rev. by Patrick “) in Queen’s 
quarterly, LvIi1, 415-18; Vol. 11 rev. by A. D. Woozley in Philosophy, xxvi, 185. 


Sir Richard Blackmore 
(See also John Gay.) 


Boys, Richard C. ‘‘The authorship of poems in Commendatory 
verses (1700).’’ PQ, xxx (1951), 261-62. 


Boys, Richard C. Sir Richard Blackmore and the wits. (University 
of Michigan contributions in modern philology, No. 13.) [Ann 
Arbor]: University of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. x+152. Cf. 
PQ, xxix, 261-62. 

Rev. by Robert W. Rogers in MLN, Lxvi, 63-64. 


Robert Blair 


Rogers, T. ‘‘The birth date of Robert Blair.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 
413. 
The parochial register reveals that Blair was baptized in 1701. 


William Blake 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Blake: the historical approach.’’ English 
Institute essays, 1950 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951), pp. 197-223. 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Blake’s treatment of the archetype.’’ Jbid., 
pp. 170-96. 


Miles, Josephine. ‘‘The language of William Blake.’’ Jbid., pp. 
141-69, 

It would be difficult to imagine three essays on the same poet that take more 
divergent paths in approaching him and that all somehow still arrive at a 
semblance of the object of interest. Miss Miles is concerned with showing us 
a Blake who derives from a past, a tradition of poetic language; Mr. Erdman 
wishes to present a Blake whose work is rooted in his historical present; Mr. 
Frye is ultimately intent on suggesting, through Blake, a literary criticism 
of the future. Of the three, Miss Miles’s approach is the least familiar, and 
for that reason, as well as for the extreme compression of her style, the most 
difficult. Mr. Erdman’s method, as a generality, is familiar, but its applica- 
tion to Blake is not, and the results are refreshing. Mr. Frye’s approach to 
Blake is the most familiar of the three, but the claims he makes through Blake 
are the most ambitious and therefore the most precarious. 

Miss Miles, with the odd modesty now recognized as one of the character- 
istics of her University of California studies in poetic vocabulary, professes 
at the outset to cut far below the ‘‘high plane of generality’’ on which most 
students of Blake have moved, yet the handsome result of her essay, through 
its close attention to the tightest details of all, those of vocabulary, is to sup- 
port a high level of generality of her own. Locking at Blake ‘‘as average as 
well as odd, similar as well as dissimilar, social as well as individual,’’ she 
locates him in those elements of the eighteenth-century tradition, even the 
tradition of satire, where he clearly belongs but has seldom been seen. Miss 
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Miles is responsive to significant subtleties, as: ‘‘The participial sort of 
meaning is a major meaning for him, the motion of active verbs observed in 
process and seen as quality rather than as action.’’ But she does not stop with 
such spare analyses of syntax and rhythm; rather, she carries them on to her 
own generalizations, so that we see that these ‘‘patterns of participial con- 
struction and onomatopoeia’’ and ‘‘a major vocabulary of hand, foot, and 
head and eye’’ induce her larger interpretations of ‘‘theme and attitude.’’ 
These, she suggests, have to do with a child’s eye view of the universe. Miss 
Miles’s brilliance lies in her ability to make her method show us why a great 
poet is of his time in basic materials, and, through a certain extension of 
those same materials, of the next time, or the next, in point of view. Con- 
tinuity is complexity. 

Mr. Erdman uses certain of Miss Miles’s observations in support of his 
rather different interest. His interest is to show us that Blake’s poetic ex- 
perience comes directly out of contemporary events, moods, pressures, journal- 
ism. ‘‘My point about method,’’ he says, ‘‘is that we can often work back 
from vision to starting-point if we but grant that the vision has a starting- 
point, is a vision ‘of’ something.’’ Through a good deal of assiduous exam- 
ination of documents in contemporary history, Mr. Erdman shows us more, 
that we can work forward to the vision from the starting point in contempo- 
rary and local events—not only in the political revolutions in which we know 
him to have been interested, but in the particulars of British polities in the 
Napoleonic years, and in the particulars of mechanical developments occurring 
in those years. This last is a point at which Miss Miles and Mr. Erdman seem 
actively to part, and we must hope that they themselves will adjudicate their 
difference. One might point out that both Harold Bruce (in the essay, ‘‘ Under 
the surface’’) and Jacob Bronowski (in The man without a mask) took Mr. 
Erdman’s view some years ago. 


Mr. Frye, finally, begins with a considerable translation of Blake’s whole 
‘‘prophecy’’ into an allegory of desire and law, war and work, nature and 
society, and so forth; then moves into a statement of the essential narrative 
patterns in Blake and their relation to tragedy, which is the triumph of desire, 
war, nature, ete., and to comedy, the triumph of law, work, and society; in- 
vokes that modern psychology which has made all the preceding possible; and 
arrives at the point that seems really to interest him, which is the usefulness 
of a study of archetypes in a poet like Blake to the study of literature in 
general. ‘‘If criticism is more than aggregated commentary, literature must 
be somewhat more than an aggregate of poems and plays and novels: it must 
possess some kind of total form which criticism can in some measure grasp 
and expound.’’ Complexity must be continuous. The Aristotelian ambition is 
to be respected, even as one must ask whether the second point in the quotation 
above follows upon the first. ‘‘If there is no total structure of literature,’’ 
Mr. Frye ventures, ‘‘and no intelligible form to criticism as a whole, then 
there is no such thing as an archetype.’’ Even that horrid possibility, in this 
world of horrors, we must be prepared to face; and yet comfort ourselves with 
the obvious fact that literature does exist, and criticism, too, much of it, like 
these essays, good.—MARK SCHORER. . 


Blackstone, Bernard. English Blake. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. viiit-455. 


Rev. by Edith C. Batho in MLR, xiv, 490-91; by Northrop Frye in MLN, 
LXVI, 55-57; by James Smith in English studies, XXXII, 177-80. 


Blake, William. Jerusalem. A facsimile of the illuminated book. 
Commentary by Joseph Wicksteed. 5 vols. London: Trianon 
Press, for the William Blake Trust, 1951. 

Discussed in leading art. in TLS, July 20, p. 453. 
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Bowman, Marcia Brown. ‘‘ William Blake: a study of his doctrine 
of art.’’ Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, x (1951), 53- 


66. 


Brown, John E. ‘‘Neo-platonism in the poetry of William Blake.”’ 
Journal of aesthetics and art criticism, x (1951), 43-52. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Lambeth and Bethlehem in Blake’s Jeru- 
salem.’’ MP, xtvm (1951), 184-92. ; 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Poetry and design in William Blake.’’ Journal 
of aesthetics and art criticism, x (1951), 35-42. 


Margoliouth, H. M. William Blake. Oxford University Press; Lon- 


don: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. 184. 
Rev. in TLS, June 22, p. 390. 


Raine, Kathleen. William Blake. London: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 40. 
Rev. in TLS, March 30, p. 203. 


Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘ Jacques Barbeu-Dubourg, a French dis- 
ciple of Benjamin Franklin.’’ Proceedings of the American 


Philosophical Society, xcv (1951), 331-92. 
Dubourg is the only man of letters, according to Mr. Aldridge, ‘‘ whose 
major literary work combines direct intellectual inspiration’’ from Boling- 
broke, Rousseau, and Franklin. 


Merrill, Walter McIntosh. From statesman to philosopher: a study 
in Bolingbroke’s deism. New York: Philosophical Library, 


1949. Pp. 284. Cf. PQ, xx1x, 263-65; xxx, 259. 
Rev. by C. F. in Journal of philosophy, xiv, 51; by Albert L. Hammond 
in Review of religion, xvi, 55-60. 


Petrie, Charles. ‘‘Bolingbroke and his influence on English poli- 
ties.’’ Quarterly review, CCLXXxIx (1951), 455-66. 


James Boswell 
Bailey, Margery (ed.). Boswell’s column: being his seventy con- 
tributions to the London magazine under the pseudonym the 
Hypochondriack from 1777 to 1783. Here first printed in book 


form in England. London: William Kimber, 1951. Pp. 359. 

A reprint, with a few changes, of the edition published by the Stanford 

University Press in 1928. Rev. by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, LvIt, 
612-14; in TLS, Oct. 26, p. 672. 


Bishop, Morchard (ed.). The journal of a tour to Corsica; and 
—e of Pascal Paoli. London: Williams and Norgate, 1951. 
p. 127. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. Re- 
vised and enlarged by L. F. Powell. Vols. v and vi. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1950. Cf. PQ, xxx, 259. 
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Rev. by E. H. Blakeney in National and English review, CXxXvi, 249-50; in 
Durham University journal, xuui, 69-70; in middle art. in TLS, March 30, 
p. 196. 


Boswell’s London journal, 1762-63. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Frederick A. Pottle. New York: McGraw-Hill; 
London: Heinemann, 1950. Pp. 370. 

Rev. by Charles H. Bennett in Yale review, x, 568-70; by Eric Gillett in 
National and English review, cxxxvi, 41-44; by William Henry Irving in 
South Atlantic quarterly, L, 591-92; by Charles J. Rolo in Atlantic monthly, 
Jan. 1951, pp. 81-82; by Clarence Tracy in Queen's quarterly, LvIl, 295-98; 
by Austin Wright in Virginia quarterly review, XXxvil, 139-42. See also Mor- 
chard Bishop, corr. in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 37. 


George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 
(See Andrew Marvell.) 


John Bunyan 
Graves, Robert. ‘‘Bunyan at the siege of Leicester.’’ Corr. in TLS, 


May 11, 1951, p. 293. 
Cf. corr. by E. L. Burney, May 18, p. 309; by Thomas Cooper, May 25, p. 325. 


Johnson, W. Stacy. ‘‘Hawthorne and The pilgrim’s progress.” 
JEGP, i (1951), 156-66. 


Bunyan’s influence upon Hawthorne’s literary manner and temper of mind. 


Patrick, Johnstone G. ‘‘The realism of ‘The pilgrim’s progress’.” 
Baptist quarterly, xm (1949-50), 18-24. 


Talon, Henri. John Bunyan: the man and the work. Translated 
by Barbara Watt. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Rockliff, 1951. Pp. xiit+340. 


Rev. by Theodora Roscoe in Contemporary review, CLXxxX, 381-82. 

This study, translated from the French (cf. PQ, XXIx, 265; XXX, 260), is 
designed to present Bunyan to Frenchmen and to bring them news of Puritan- 
ism. Although in less need of such news, Americans will find M. Talon’s book 
not only a valuable summary of what is known about Bunyan but a fresh 
analysis of his major works. This is the first considerable book on Bunyaa 
in many years. 

As a scholar, M. Talon, Professor of English Literature at the University 
of Dijon, is thorough without being exploratory. His brief biography of 
Bunyan is based upon John Brown and the Harrisons. His bibliography is 
derivative. His accounts of literary sources and of Bunyan’s relationship to 
his social and religious context add little to what previous students of Puritan- 
ism have discovered. But his critical examination of existing scholarship is 
compendious, accurate, and convenient. " 

However abundant the documentation, it fails at times to indicate the extent 
of M. Talon’s debt to his predecessors. The chapters on sectarian controversy 
and on Bunyan’s political and social thought, for example, might seem far 
more original than they are to those who are unacquainted with the studies 
upon which M. Talon silently depends. However good the study of Puritanism, 
it would be better if he had been aware of the work of William Haller. 

The objection by F. R. Leavis that students of Bunyan, intent upon show- 
ing how he resembles his contemporaries, fail to recognize his humanity, his 
individuality, and his art does not apply to M. Talon. By far the most im- 
portant part of his study is a thoroughly original analysis of Bunyan’s psy: 
chology and his art. The chapters on Grace abounding and The pilgrim’ 
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progress are penetrating. The examination of Bunyan’s symbolism is excellent. 
The insights provided by an understanding of Kierkegaard and the Catholic 
theologians, as well as the more customary equipment, add to knowledge. A 
balance of sympathy and detachment, unusual in students of Bunyan, proves 
M. Talon to be the ‘‘lucid observer’’ he aims to be--WILLIAM Y. TINDALL, 


Wright, C. Kent. ‘‘Bunyan as a man of letters.’’ London quar- 
terly and Holborn review, CLxxvi (1951), 245-51. 


Edmund Burke 
(See also George Crabbe and Thomas Paine.) 
Bryant, Donald C. ‘‘The frustrated opposition: Burke, Barré, 


and their audiences.’’ Washington University studies, new ser., 
No. 20 (1951), pp. 51-66. 


Somerset, H. V. F. ‘‘A Burke discovery.’’ English, vm (1951), 


171-78. 
‘‘Four letters to Edmund Burke from the Frenchman to whom his Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France was addressed.’’ 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The bibliographical history of Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France.’’ Library, 5th ser., v1 (1951), 
100-108. 


Weston, John C., Jr. ‘‘A French pamphlet perhaps by Edmund 
Burke.’”? N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 366-67. 


Fanny Burney 
(See also Samuel Johnson.) 


Hahn, Emily. A degree of prudery. London: Arthur Barker, 1951. 


Pp. 296. 
A biography. Rev. in TLS, July 27, p. 464. 


Robert Burns 


Buchan, A. M. ‘‘Word and word-tune in Burns.’’ SP, xtvm 
(1951), 40-48. 


Ferguson, DeLaneey. ‘‘Burns and The merry muses.’’ MLN, 
Lxvi (1951), 471-73. 
Reveals that a famous sentence in a letter of Burns, by which it has been 
assumed Burns disclaimed composition of most of the poems in The merry 
muses, was actually an interpolation by an editor. 


MeVie, John (ed.). Robert Burns: some poems, songs, and epistles. 
London: Oliver and Boyd, 1951. Pp. 196. 


Rundle, James U. ‘‘Burns’ ‘Holy Willie’s prayer’ and Browning’s 
‘Soliloquy of the Spanish cloister’.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 252. 


Sells, A. Lytton. ‘‘Leconte de Lisle & Robert Burns.’’ Studies in 
French language, literature, and history presented to R. L. 
Graeme Richie (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1949), 
pp. 196-217. 
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Joseph Butler 
Barnes, Winston H. F. ‘‘Joseph Butler: moralist.’’ Durham 
University journal, xum (1951), 37-48. 


Samuel Butler 
Quintana, Ricardo. ‘‘Samuel Butler: a Restoration figure in a 
modern light.’’ ELH, xvm (1951), 7-13. 

Mr. Quintana has undertaken here for Samuel Butler what he undertook jn 
his well-known book on Swift—to discover the basic intellectual assumptions 
of the writer in a survey of his entire work. Because of the fame of Butler's 
satire on the Puritans and also because of his concern with the Royal Soci 
the effort was worth making. Mr. Quintana’s discoveries are that Butler had 
adopted seventeenth-century Baconianism; that his position in religion was 
‘*Anglican rationalism’’ midway between Dissent and Popery; that Butler 
was a commentator on morals, not a formal or consistent philosopher; that 
in literary matters his theory went not very far beyond a faith in wit (a 
word he used in various senses) and satire; that he was ‘‘a conservative by 
instinct.’’ It is comforting to learn that a conscientious examination of aj] 
the evidence supports the notions of Butler one had already developed in 
casual reading. 

The literary values of Butler’s work Mr. Quintana does not regard as great, 
He considers Hudibras important chiefly as it anticipates eighteenth-century 
satire. He could have added that Butler’s large collection of Characters was 
heavily indebted to the Characters of Overbury, Earle, and Cleveland for 
topics, methods, and even witticisms and that they too often are worth read- 
ing not for their psychological penetration, illuminating definition, or social 
criticism as one might hope, but only for their wit, their surprising and in- 
sulting imagery. Mr. Quintana’s saying that Butler could regard the Common 
wealth as a burlesque romance and the Restoration as a burlesque epic is 
suggestive-—BENJAMIN BOYCE. 


John Byrom 
Talon, Henri (ed.). Selections from the journals and papers of 
John Byrom, poet, diarist, shorthand writer, 1691-1763. Fore 
word by Bonamy Dobrée London: Rockliff, 1950. Pp. 336. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 16, p. 99. 


Thomas Chatterton 
Waldhorn, Arthur. ‘‘Thomas Chatterton, De Burgham, and John 
Dix.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 120-21. 


Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘The Edinburgh edition of Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his son.’’ Library, 5th ser., v (1951), 271-72. 


Shellabarger, Samuel. Lord Chesterfield and his world. Boston: 


Little, Brown, 1951. 
Rev. by Charles J. Rolo in Atlantic monthly, Dec. 1951, p. 92. 


William Congreve 
Avery, Emmett L. Congreve’s plays on the eighteenth-century 
stage. (Modern Language Association of America monograph 
ser., No. 18.) New York: Modern Language Association of 


America; London: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. viii+226. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 28, p. 610. 
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Forty-five of the 226 pages of Professor Avery’s volume are devoted to a 
day by day listing of the performances of each of Congreve’s plays in the 
London theaters, 1700-1800. The listing—date, theater, cast—follows the style 
of Genest, though with greater accuracy and thoroughness. If a performance 
or two has eluded the author, it is not likely to alter his conclusions to any 
great extent. Such a listing, since it is not enlived with Genest’s plot sum- 
maries and stenographic and occasionally dubious anecdotes, is almost im- 
possible to read. The remainder of the text is therefore devoted to a summary 
of the findings and discussions of their significance. 

Bernard Shaw once pointed out that stage historians ought to concern them- 
selves with the economics of the theater, rather than with repeating ‘‘stale 
stories about Garrick.’’ If the word economics may be interpreted somewhat 
freely, Professor Avery has produced a work very much to Mr. Shaw’s taste: 
this is stage history, pure and unyielding. It is an analysis of theatrical 
statistics to see what they reveal of the taste of an age, and to try to discover 
the elements that lead to popularity or oblivion. 

The results are interesting, and not always as expected. In spite of the 
attacks of Collier and his disciples (and how they parrotted their master, with 
a devotion to the cliché singularly like the endless repetition of the Church 
Fathers by the Renaissance ‘‘critics’’), several of Congreve’s plays made a 
steady progress in popularity in the repertories until a peak was reached in 
the 1732-33 season. But after the first four decades of the century, the fre- 
quency of appearance of any given title was apt to depend on the particular 
talent available among the actors. That Garrick, for instance, was apparently 
uninterested in playing in Congreve’s comedies is as much a cause of their 
decline in the last half of the century as his performance of Osmyn contributed 
to the successful revival of The mourning bride. Such a conclusion is additional 
evidence that the eighteenth-century focus was on theater, rather than on 
drama; that plays were considered only as vehicles for what really mattered 
end was interesting, the actor’s performance. Certainly one of the keys to 
Congreve ’s continuing popularity was that he provided good opportunities for 
actors to display their accomplishments, as is attested by the number of times 
his plays were selected by actors for those most sacred rites, their annual 
benefits. 

There is little to argue with in discussing such a book. One might quibble 
over the mistaken piety of referring to Josias Miller. If the analysis had not 
been confined to the London stage the significance of this kind of study might 
be more readily apparent; the occasional references to performances in Dublin 
or the provincial cities, for instance, are tantalizing. And it is questionable 
whether ‘‘the reception of [Congreve’s] plays should illuminate the status of 
Restoration comedy as a whole.’’ Congreve, after all, was a Restoration play- 
wright by accident of date, and the similarities between his work and, say, 
Wycherley’s are less significant than their differences. It is, after all, ex- 
tremely difficult to disagree with the Collierites when they attack the bad taste 
and careless art of Wycherley. It was exquisite taste and impeccable artistry 
that gave to Congreve’s comedies the stamina to survive in a theater increas- 
ingly concerned with the lugubrious muse.—ALAN 8S. DOWNER. 


Lynch, Kathleen M. A Congreve gallery. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+196. 


This Gallery contributes very substantially to our knowledge of William 
Congreve by studying him through his friends, particularly his nonliterary 
friends who have hitherto been neglected. To get the full picture before us, 
the author gives by way of introduction a review of Congreve’s relations with 
the literary figures of the day—with Dryden, Swift, Pope, Lady Mary Wortley 

ontagu, Gay, Dennis, Addison, and Steele—and shows their warm personal 
feeling and high esteem for Congreve. This review is important because the 
last two centuries, beginning with Dr. Johnson, have so repeatedly misrepre- 
sented or misinterpreted the facts that we now refuse to recognize in Congreve 
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‘‘the delightful person in whom his friends rejoiced.’’ So firmly fixed is this 
mistaken idea that one scholarly reviewer of the Gallery has actually expressed 
a doubt even while admitting that the evidence to the contrary ‘‘is there’’ and 
‘seems to be irrefutable.’’ 

Of the five persons who make up the gallery, the first two are very properly 
Joseph Keally and Robin Fitzgerald, friends whom Congreve knew at school 
or college in Ireland, later as fellow law students in London. The Irish back- 
ground of these two friends, so meticulously worked out from the records stil] 
preserved in Ireland, pictures for us the country in which Congreve spent his 
formative years as a schoolboy in Youghal and Kilkenny and a college student 
in Dublin. Although Congreve quit the law and stayed in London to write 
plays, he followed with the keenest interest the careers of his two friends as 
they returned to Ireland to practice their profession. Joseph Keally was per. 
haps Congreve’s closest, most trusted friend. He preserved forty-four of 
Congreve’s warm personal letters—more than half of all Congreve’s personal 
letters that are now known. The letters to Robin Fitzgerald have been lost, 
but Congreve mentions him in no fewer than thirty-one of the letters to Keally, 
Professor Lynch has done much to straighten out the confused chronology of 
these letters and has made them yield fresh matter toward the characterization 
of Congreve and his friends. As the two friends are brought vividly before 
us through many original documents preserved in Ireland, the forty-four letters 
naturally take on new meaning and give us a deeper and richer understanding 
of Congreve himself. 

The next portraits are those of the two women who meant most in Congreve’s 
life: Henrietta, Countess of Godolphin, who became Duchess of Marlborough 
in her own right on the death of the first Duke in 1722; and Mary, Duchess 
of Leeds, the youngest child of Henrietta (and presumably of Congreve), to 
whom the mother very carefully passed along in her will ‘‘all Mr. Congreves 
Personal Estate that he left me.’’ In the preparation of these sketches the 
author has sorely missed any personal letters from Congreve, such as those 
addressed to Keally, but she has made effective use of papers at Blenheim 
and elsewhere to give us convincing portraits. 

The last sketch is that of Dr. Messenger Monssey. One might wish that this 
eccentric physician and ‘‘ornament’’ of Chelsea Royal Hospital had been as 
closely associated with Congreve as with the Godolphins, but no one would 
willingly miss this sprightly picture of eighteenth-century life. In this sketeh, 
as in the others, the documentation is careful and detailed but no less lively 
and readable.—JOHN C. HODGEs. 


John Gilbert Cooper 
‘*Essays on taste’’ from John Gilbert Cooper, ‘‘Letters concern 
ing taste’’ (third edition, 1757) and John Armstrong, “‘Mis- 
cellanies’? (1770). With an introduction by Ralph Cohen. 
(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 30.) Los Angeles: Clark 
Memorial Library, University of California, 1951. 


Abraham Cowley 
(See also John Dryden.) 


Mead, II. R. ‘‘Two issues of Cowley’s ‘Vision’.’’ Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, XLV (1951), 77-81. 


William Cowper 
‘“Cowper’s last years.’’? Special art. in TLS, Oct. 5 and 12, 1951, 
pp. 636, 652. 
Evidently the first printing of what are presumed to be extracts from the 
diary of the Rev. Dr. John Johnson (‘‘Johnny of Norfolk’’). ‘‘The entries 
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record the period from July 28, 1795, when Cowper left Weston Underwood to 
go to Norfolk, to February 3, 1800, not long before his death.’’ 


Nicholson, Norman. William Cowper. London: John Lehmann, 
1951. Pp. 167. 

Rev. by Edmund Blunden in Natwnal and English review, cxxxvu, 48-50; by 
— Dickinson in Fortnightly, cLxx, 640; in middle art. in TLS, June 29, 
, This is an important book because in it for the first time in many years a 
practicing poet has attempted a comprehensive treatment of Cowper as-a 
literary artist and because its author, writing with directness and charm and 
a total absence of critical jargon, has illuminated his subject and presented 
convincing argument for a mid-twentieth century re-reading of an undeniably 
popular poet of the eighteenth. 

There is, of course, nothing new in the thesis that, though Cowper’s life had 
much sadness in it, ‘‘his poetry was largely the poetry of pleasure,’’ and that, 
though he was at times a madman, ‘‘his poetry is essentially the poetry of 
the sane.’’? In fact, throughout the little book, Mr. Nicholson does nothing 
sensational. He is content—as he should have been—to deal unpretentiously 
with a man who was ‘‘the poet of the ordinary, everyday country’’ and who 
became ‘‘the spokesman for the conscience of the middle classes.’’ At the 
same time, the book is particularly successful in delineating the milieu in 
which Cowper wrote and in analyzing the qualities that put the poet’s art m 
a delightful class by itself. Particularly commendable are the lucid treatment 
of the Evangelical background, the sensitive analysis of the poetic elements 
of the hymns, the refreshingly acute exposition of Cowper’s use of shifting 
focus in the descriptive poetry, and the discerning appreciation of the poet’s 
achievement in the Homeric translations. 

Having indicated what I intend to be a definite overbalance of praise, I 
must record some minor points of dissent. Mr. Nicholson’s sympathetic and, 
in the main, admirably sound evaluation of Evangelicalism as a source of 
poetic inspiration leads him, throughout, into a too unequivocal orientation 
of Cowper toward the Romantic movement, with a consequent neglect of the 
important neo-classical aspects of the poet’s method and attitudes. The final 
extravagance of Mr. Nicholson’s position is enshrined in a most unfortunate 
analogy: ‘‘What Annette was to Wordsworth, the Revival was to Cowper.’’ 
A similar tendency toward oversimplification is apparent in another direction 
when the critic summarizes the complex causes of Cowper’s madness by say- 
ing: ‘‘Beeause he could not accept either the mechanistic godless universe 
of the philosophers or the mechanized soul-less world of industry, he was 
driven out of his mind.’’ Since this explanation includes no consideration of 
the psycho-neurological factors involved, it can hardly be acceptable to any- 
body who has studied Cowper with care. The matter is, of course, extremely 
difficult to handle, and it is chiefly a biographical rather than a critical prob- 
lem. But, as Mr. Nicholson realizes, Cowper is a poet whose work cannot be 
discussed apart from the facts of his life; and this explanation of his madness 
is another evidence of the critic’s slightly too eager willingness to generalize 
in terms of the background when an examination of the real evidence is diffi- 
cult. There is more illumination in the statement that Cowper’s moralizing 
verse was motivated by an attempt ‘‘to make atonement for his sense of 
[moral] failure,’’ for here Mr. Nicholson at least gives a suggestion of a 
struggle on quite a different plane from that of mere religious dialectic. The 
full implications of the struggle are, naturally, beyond the scope of a critical 
study. 

So far as judgments on individual poems are concerned, I cannot accept Mr. 
Nicholson ’s well-argued contention that ‘‘There is a fountain’’ is an admirable 
hymn poem. Nor do I believe that many will share his feeling that John Gilpin 
is not funny or his surprise that Cowper could laugh at the incident ‘‘ without 
... giving one thought to the horse.’’? (At this point, one must admit, Mr. 
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Nicholson does make the valid observation that Cowper is most delightfully 
funny when he is not trying too hard to be.) Furthermore, I find ‘‘ Verses 
supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk’’ far less difficult than Mr, 
Nicholson does. The simple realization that the poem is more lyric than 
dramatic is enough to make its interpretation clear. 

Most of the other explications and criticisms I can applaud. And my final 
judgment of the book is certainly that it should be read by all serious students 
of eighteenth-century poetry.—Lopwick TIARTLEyY. 


Quinlan, Maurice. ‘‘ William Cowper and the French Revolution.” 
JEGP, u (1951), 483-90. 


Thomas, Gilbert. William Cowper and the eighteenth century. New 
revised edition. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1949. Pp. 
ix+347. Cf. PQ, xxix, 270-71. 

Rev. by Lodwick Hartley in MLN, Lxvt, 57-59. 

Van Doren, Mark (ed.). Selected letters of William Cowper. (Great 

letters ser.) New York: Farrar, Strauss, 1951. Pp. xiv+306. 


Wright, G. W. ‘‘ William Cowper and the Quakers.’’ N&Q, cxcw 
(1951), 368. 
Cites a passage, dated 1850, in a manuscript diary which refers to a Quaker’s 
‘very extensive gatherings illustrating the Life of the Poet Cowper.’’ 


George Crabbe 


Batdorf, Franklin P. ‘‘The Murray reprints of George Crabbe: 
a publisher's record.’’ Studies in bibliography, tv (1951), 192- 
99. 


Graham, W. H. ‘‘George Crabbe, poet of penury.’’ Contemporary 
review, CLXXIX (1951), 97-103. 


Pollard, Arthur. ‘‘Two new letters of Crabbe.’’ RES, new ser., 


mt (1951), 375-77. 
To Burke. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Two issues of Crabbe’s ‘Works’ (1823).” 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xiv (1951), 
250-51. 

Ralph Cudworth 


Hopkins, Vivian C. ‘‘Emerson and Cudworth: plastic nature and 
transcendental art.’? American literature, xxm (1951), 80-98. 


Passmore, J. A. Ralph Cudworth: an interpretation. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1951. Pp. 120. 


Stewart, H. L. ‘‘Ralph Cudworth, the ‘latitude man’.’’ Person- 
alist, xxxm (1951), 163-71. 


Richard Cumberland 
(See John Home.) 
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Sir William Davenant 
(See Henry Howard.) 


Daniel Defoe 
(See also Aphra Behn and Charles Gildon.) 


Benjamin, Edwin B. ‘‘Symbolie elements in Robinson Crusoe.’’ 
PQ, xxx (1951), 206-11. 

Benjamin discounts the allegorical theory held by Wright, but, by exploring 
unconscious levels of meaning, he suggests that as Defoe’s imagination warmed 
Robinson Crusoe took on overtones symbolic of Defoe’s own religious experi- 
ence and that it is a conversion story in which the spiritual struggle rein- 
forces the physical. Turtles may stand for luxurious living; and the remoter, 
richer side of the island (like Egypt for the Israelites), for temptation. Seeds 
of doctrine and chosen vessels, phrases common in dissenting circles, may be 
symbolized in the description of the green shoots of barley, which first led 
Crusoe to reflect upon divine providence, and in Crusoe’s final success in 
pottery-making, which parallels his spiritual success. Is Crusoe himself the 
pot brought several times in vain to the fire before becoming a serviceable 
pipkin to the Lord? His goatskin garments may symbolize his new armor of 
faith, and his fort, the invulnerability of the believer. All this conflicts with 
the opinion of John F. Ross (Swift and Defoe) that Defoe’s words usually 
have no overtones, though it may not conflict with the fact that religious con- 
version was a stock element in the real experiences of solitude which Defoe 
knew (Selkirk’s, Dampier’s, and Knox’s) and even in the fictitious ones, like 
Smeeks’ Krinke Kesmes. 

How tentative his conclusions are Benjamin is aware. The chief value of 
his paper may be as a corrective to the exaggeration of Defoe’s materialism 
by Stamm and others. Mr. Andrew M. Wilkinson, in ‘‘The Meditations of 
Daniel Defoe’’ (MLR, xiv1 [1951], 349-54), argues that Defoe declined to 
enter the ministry, not because of secular ambition or lack of a sense of sin, 
as Dottin and Stamm believe, but from a feeling of unworthiness. Benjamin 
admits that Defoe’s religion had its materialistic aspects but denies that it 
was a mere sugarecoating for pious readers.—ARTHUR SECORD. 


Cadbury, Henry J. ‘‘Defoe, Bugg, and the Quakers.’’ Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, xum (1950), 70-72. 


Freeman, William. The incredible Defoe. London: Jenkins, 1950. 
Pp. 304. 


Honig, Edwin. ‘‘Crusoe, Rasselas, and the suit of clothes.’’ Uni- 
versity of Kansas City review, xvim (1951), 136-42. 


Jacob, Gerhard. ‘‘Das Problem der ‘Impersonation’ bei Daniel 
Defoe.’’ Forschungen und Fortschritte, Jan. 1951. 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Defoe’s ‘lost’ Letter to a dissenter.’’ HLQ, 
xIv (1951), 299-306. 


Professor Moore attributes to Defoe for the first time an anonymous four- 
page tract of 1688 entitled A letter to a dissenter from his friend at the Hague, 
concerning the penal laws and the test; shewing that the popular plea for 
liberty of conscience is not concerned in that question. The tract became ‘lost’ 
partly because in title and content it resembled—and hence became confused 
with—the Marquis of Halifax’s A Letter to a dissenter upon occasion of His 
Majesty’s late gracious declaration of indulgence, 1687. Both tracts warn that 
the dispensing power of James II, though ostensibly benign in purpose, actu- 
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ally endangers the English constitution. We know from Defoe’s later writings 
that such had been his position, and in the Review of 24 November 1711 Defoe 
declared not only that he had ‘‘oppos’d at the utmost hazard, the taking off 
the Penal Laws and Test,’’ but that he had done so ‘‘in print.’’ But in print 
where? If Defoe meant what he implied, he must have published in the time 
of James, and modern scholarship has not hitherto recognized as Defoe’s any 
publication that early. 

A letter to a dissenter from his friend at the Hague, however, can hardly 
be denied a place in the Defoe canon. Defoe said that he wrote such a tract, 
and that it contained what this contains. The vocabulary is his. The sentence 
structure is his. Most telling, the method of argument is his. If it lacks 
Defoe’s professional manner, that is as it should be; the young merchant 
was not yet a professional. Until someone finds the long-sought and long- 
despaired of pamphlet against the Turks of 1683, the Letter to a dissenter stands 
as Defoe’s earliest venture into print.—GEORGE HARRIS HEALEY, 


Payne, William L. (ed.). The best of Defoe’s ‘‘Review’’: an 
anthology. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
xxv+289. 

Since the revival of interest in Defoe near the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the opinion has sometimes been expressed that his Review could be 
represented to advantage by carefully chosen selections. Biographers have 
quoted copiously from it; certain passages, prefaces, or complete numbers 
have been reprinted; but this anthology marks the first effort to present the 
Review in a condensed form. 

The book’s greatest merits are to be found in the editor’s zest for his work, 
the care he has given to annotating obscure passages, the meticulous proof- 
reading, and the attractive typography. Robison Crusoe and some of the 
other novels have not infrequently received the attention of good printers, 
but the Review has previously appeared as an ugly duckling. A purist might 
question Mr. Payne’s modernizing the text; but the original is easily accessible 
in the Facsimile Text Society’s reprint, and the editor was free to make his 
text attractive to the common reader. 

More valid criticisms might be offered. In the effort to present the lighter 
side of Defoe, too much is made of the bantering trivialities which Defoe 
grudgingly introduced to maintain the Review's cireulation—too little of the 
eriginal and significant ideas which justify historians, economists, political 
scientists, and others in ranking the Review so far above any of its contempo- 
raries. Through the same desire to lighten the book, the editor indulges in 
flippant headings for some of his selections. ‘‘Of the laws about insolvent 
debtors’’ is perfect—but that is Defoe’s own heading; ‘‘Mr. Review as 
Chanticleer’’ and ‘‘Mr. Review treads the Milky Way’’ are intolerable— 
false alike to the spirit and to the meaning of the essays. A third objection is 
to the attempt to identify Defoe as ‘‘Mr. Review.’’ Defoe wrote hundreds 
of things besides the Review, and there never was a ‘‘Mr. Review’’ as there 
was a ‘‘Mr. Spectator’’ or an ‘‘Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.’’ For nine years the 
Review shifted its tone and its point of view to suit the different occasions 
which arose. There is less community of thought between the Review of 1704 
and that of 1713 than between the Review of any one year and Defoe’s con- 
temporary pamphlets; and in 1713 the Review became less significant and less 
characteristic than Mercator. 

The pleasantly written introduction by Professor Marjorie Nicolson seems 
to be intended to interest readers unacquainted with eighteenth-century peri- 
odicals, not to serve as a reliable guide through any of the complexities of the 
subject. Aside from some questionable judgments, there are serious errors of 
fact. Contemporary references to nine principal rival newspapers in 1704/9 
seem to be accepted as indicating the total number published during that period, 
whereas the Morgan Bibliography lists more than 65 newspapers and other 
periodicals for the two years 1704 and 1705. The London gazette in 1666 is 
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ealled the first ‘‘ official’? newspaper, although its first 23 numbers were issued 
as the Oxford gazette during the Court’s exile from London on account of the 
Great Plague, and its first number appeared in November, 1665 (on or shortly 
after the 14th of that month). More surprisingly, the vehement Whig Arthur 
Maynwaring and his partisan Medley are placed in strange company on the 
side of the Tories with Swift and the Examiner—much as if the Daily worker 
should be bracketed with the Wall Street journal_—JoHN ROBERT MOORE. 


Price, E. J. ‘‘The projects of Daniel Defoe.’’ Congregational 
quarterly, XxIx (1951), 145-52. 


Scholte, J. H. ‘‘Robinsonades.’’ Neophilologus, xxxv (1951), 129- 
38. 


Secord, Arthur. ‘‘Defoe in Stoke Newington.’’ PMLA, txvi (1951), 
211-25. 

Mr. Secord has examined many new documents and re-interpreted a few 
familiar ones, and presents here a considerable body of fresh information on 
when, where, and under what circumstances Defoe lived at Stoke Newington, 
the London suburb at which he spent his later and most productive years. Mr. 
Secord’s article is a collection of sixteen observations, all of them interesting 
to the biographer. We learn for instance that in spite of long-accepted tradi- 
tion, the celebrated ‘‘ Defoe house,’’ which until its destruction in 1865 was 
a landmark in Church Sfreet, was not built by Defoe. Indeed, Mr. Secord 
shows that Defoe never even owned the house. We learn too that Defoe prob- 
ably moved from Hackney to Newington not in 1709 but a year earlier. The 
evidence arises from a re-examination of Defoe’s two letters to Thomas 
Bowrey, the second one of which is dated ‘‘March 14, 1708.’’ Mr. Secord 
gives good reasons for interpreting the ambiguous date not as 1708/9 as one 
might suppose, but rather as 1707/8. Well enough, but how could Defoe be 
writing from Newington in March 1707/8 when the biographers have him in 
Scotland at that time? Mr. Secord shows convincingly that the biographers 
have been misled and that Defoe cannot have journeyed to Scotland before 
April of that year. And so on, through interesting lore of Defoe’s houses, 
leases, neighbors, and like matters. In the last six observations, Mr. Secord 
presents his findings concerning the Drury family, especially John and his 
son Robert, their property at Newington, their opportunities of knowing Defoe, 
and how this new information may bear on the controverted question of Defoe’s 
share in the authorship of Madagascar, or Robert Drury’s journal.—GEORGE 
Harkis HEALEY. 


A vindication of the press (1718). With an introduction by Otho 
Clinton Williams. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 29.) 
Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 
1951. 


Watt, Ian. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe as a myth.’’ Essays in criticism, 1 
(1951), 95-119. 

Cf. the correspondence, ibid., p. 313. 

Robinson Crusoe has become a world myth independent of its creator, and 
Mr. Watt explains its meaning, Defoe’s contribution to it, and its use by 
Rousseau, Marx, and others. Whatever Defoe’s intention, Mr. Watt finds the 
myth related primarily to the central themes of Back to Nature, the Dignity 
of Labor, and, especially, Economic Man. He quotes passages to the contrary 
but contends that Robinson Crusoe (the novel) measures everything by the 
anti-social standard of self-interest derived (according to Max Weber) from 
Puritanism, and that Crusoe (the myth) is a menacing symbol crowding out 
other symbols of generous aspiration. These facts would be noticed oftener 
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except for the need to hide the uglier side of economic individualism. Defoe 
himself comes off somewhat better than Crusoe, since he created the myth 
unwittingly and furnished an antidote to it in the sombre touches he gives to 
Crusoe’s portrait. 

Mr. Wait’s essay is lively but not easily analyzed and at some points un- 
convincing. Its difficulty comes in distinguishing between the relation of Defoe 
(and his Puritan milieu) and that of his hero to the myth. Mr. C. S. Lewis 
(Essays in Criticism, 1, 313) has pointed out over-simplification in the handling 
of the Midas and other myths. Mr. Watt's interpretation of Puritan ethies 
leans too heavily on Weber and Troeltsch, whose theories are at best question- 
able. The sobriety and industry of dissenters did give them an economic ad- 
vantage; but acquisitiveness and capitalism are older than Calvin and Luther, 
Mr. Watt maneuvers skilfully. When you think he has contradictory state- 
ments about Defoe, you find usually that one of them is about Crusoe instead, 
But he does tell us that, in sympathy with the new Puritan attitude, Defoe 
glorified labor as a cure for all ills and later denies that Defoe believed in 
the dignity of labor. Mr: Watt is, I think, mistaken about the tools Crusoe 
rescues. When they are needed, Defoe forgets all about them, so that in a 
sense Crusoe does start from scratch. 

Mr. Watt assumes that Robinson Crusoe is a Utopia—of the kind of life 
Defoe wished other people to live—but concludes, what he might safely have 
assumed at the start, that conditions on the island make the story inapplicable 
elsewhere. Robinson Crusoe is not intentionally a Utopia but a simple story 
of a man who lived twenty-eight years in island solitude. Defoe knew the 
earlier stories, cited by Mr. Watt, of men who sank to the level of brutes, and 
he rightly made his hero of sterner stuff. Stolidly self-sufficient Mr. Watt 
calls him. Comparatively harmless he seems to the unsuspecting. But poor 
Robin, with his parrot, his goats, and his Bible, must now replace Gulliver as 
a symbol of the sinister. One can trace the plot against him: G. Hiibener, 
‘¢Der Kaufman Robinson Crusoe’’ (1920); H. W. Hiiusermann, ‘‘ Aspects of 
life and thought in Robinson Crusoe’’ (1935) ; Rudolf Stamm, Der aufgeklarte 
Puritanismus Daniel Defoes (1936); and now Watt.—ARTHUR SECcoRD. 


Wilkinson, Andrew M. ‘‘The ‘Meditations’ of Daniel Defoe.”’ 
MLR, xvi (1951), 349-54. 


A. reconsideration of Defoe’s earliest poems as expressions of his religious 
nature. 


Philip Doddridge 
Church, Leslie F. ‘‘Philip Doddridge—poet, preacher, and peda- 
gogue.’’ London quarterly and Holborn review, CLXxvi (1951), 
289-92. 


Gordon, Alexander. Philip Doddridge and the catholicity of the 

old dissent. London: Lindsey Press, 1951. Pp. 40. 
Previously published in Gordon’s Addresses, biographical and historical; 

reissued separately in commemoration of Doddridge’s death in 1751. 

Hope, Evelyn P. ‘‘Philip Doddridge.’’ Congregational quarterly, 
XXIX (1951), 342-47. 

Kelynack, W. S. ‘‘Philip Doddridge.’’ London quarterly and Hol- 
born review, CLXXvI (1951), 327-33. 

Nuttall, Geoffrey F. (ed.). Philip Doddridge, 1702-1715: his con- 
tribution to English religion. London: Independent Press, 1951. 
Pp. 167. 

Rev. by Charles E. Surman in Congregational quarterly, xxix, 368. 
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John Dryden 
(See also Samuel Johnson.) 


Adams, Henry Hitch. ‘‘A prompt copy of Dryden’s Tyrannic 
love.’’ Studies in bibliography, 1v (1951), 170-74. 


Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The 1665 manuscript of Dryden’s Indian 
emperour.’’ SP, xtvu1 (1951), 738-60. 


Butt, John. ‘‘A plea for more English dictionaries.’’ Durham 
University journal, xii (1951), 96-102. 


Touches on Dryden’s vocabulary. 


Gardner, William Bradford. The prologues and epilogues of John 
Dryden: a critical edition. New York: Published for the Uni- 
versity of Texas by Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xx 
+361, 

Rev. in TLS, July 13, p. 432. 

Mr. Gardner's book presents in attractive format the text of one hundred 
and two prologues and epilogues which Dryden wrote for his own plays and 
for those of others. Although all of these poems are available in George R. 
Noyes’s new edition of Dryden’s Poems, Mr. Gardner’s work in bringing 
them together enables the reader to focus his attention on Dryden as a writer 
of this particular kind of work and opens up for consideration of students 
the craft of prologue and epilogue writing as it was practiced in the period 
from 1660 to 1700. He points out that these poems are ‘‘a running com- 
mentary on the political, religious, and critical activity of the entire period; 
as such, they deserve more careful study than has hitherto been paid them.’’ 
In presenting his material from this point of view, Mr. Gardner has done a 
worthwhile task. 

Mr. Gardner's primary task has been to establish a reliable text of the 
epilogues and prologues, for Dryden, perhaps more than any other major poet, 
has suffered from editorial neglect. There is no reliable, old-spelling text of 
either the poems or the plays. The best edition of the poems, that of Noyes, 
is a modernized version, subject to the disadvantages of modernization. The 
best-known edition of the plays, the Nonesuch Edition, edited by the late 
Montague Summers, is textually highly unreliable. Mr. Gardner has wisely 
rejected the readings of this edition. He has attempted to present ‘‘un- 
adulterated Dryden.’’ It is from this point of view that the book’s most 
serious weaknesses are evident. It is another example of the unfortunate 
results that obtain when an editor is ignorant of, or neglects, the work of 
such men as McKerrow and Greg and many others who have revealed the utter 
unreliability both of eclecticism and of slavish adherence to copy-text. Mr. 
Gardner’s method has been to take ‘‘as the basis of my text first editions 
published during Dryden’s lifetime, except in the case of several poems which 
Dryden himself is known to have revised for subsequent editions.’’ Thus, for 
example, he takes the second edition of Tyrannic love which Dryden had re- 
vised, but he does not collate it with the first edition to note the nature of 
the revisions and the nature of the second edition. If, for example, it could 
be shown that Dryden had made his revisions in a copy of the first edition, 
then an editor would be forced to take the first edition as his copy-text, inter- 
polating such author-changes from the second as he had established were 
author-changes and not printer’s errors. I am not saying that this is what 
happened, but there is a strong possibility that it did. I am saying that we, 
a have a right to know, and that it was Mr. Gardner’s business to 
ell us, 

Now to speak more specifically of the text itself. The titles to each poem 
are deceptive. They give the appearance of reproducing the headings of the 
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poems themselves, but they are composite, supplying titles as necessary, but 
making the type-styles consistent for this book, rather than reproducing the 
type styles of the original, even though they do keep the old spelling. An 
example may make this clear. Mr. Gardner’s title for the Prologue to Don 
Sebastian reads, ‘‘ Prologue to Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, a Tragedy, 
1689’’. The prologue leaf in three copies I have examined is headed, ‘‘PRO- 
LOGUE TO DON SEBASTIAN King of Portugal. Spoken by a Woman.’’ 

Let us grant for a moment the validity of Mr. Gardner’s textual methods. How 
accurate is his text on the basis of his own methods? I have checked his book 
against originals in the Folger Shakespeare Library, and in forty-three poems 
which I have compared with his texts, I have found twenty-three accurately tran- 
scribed. Nineteen poems contained one or more errors; eight contained one 
error; three, two errors; four, three errors; two, four errors; one, five erro 
and one, seven errors. In addition, when I checked the Prologue to The riv 
ladies with the edition which Mr. Gardner said he used, I discovered fourteen 
errors; this difficulty vanished when I checked the second (and unauthorite- 
tive) edition which gives.the text as Mr. Gardner presents it. A few examples 
are worth mentioning. The Epilogue to The Indian queen, which contains 
seven errors, has the following misreadings. I give the correct reading first: 

line 4 finde not find 

line 4 ne’re not ne’er 

line 8 Wit: not Wit. (The top of the colon is lightly inked and may not 

have shown in Mr. Gardner’s photostat.) 

line 12 more the Painters not more, the Painter’s 

line 15 smile on all not smile at all 

line 16 Mindes not Minds 

line 17 wheresoe’re not wheresoe ‘er 
On page 312, Mr. Gardner quotes extensively from the Preface to Don Sebastian, 
He silently corrects one punctuation error; he prints ‘‘set up for Judges, 
that they talked’’ instead of ‘‘set up for Judges, and that they talked’’; and, 
finally, ‘‘taking the advantage upon him’’ for the original ‘‘taking the ad- 
vantage of the Times upon him.’’ There was, I hoped, the bare possibility 
that there might be differences in the two states of the first edition of the 
play, for there is a slight difference in collation between my own copy of the 
play and the two at the Folger Library. However, on these points, all three 
copies read the same. 

For the copy-text for two of the poems, Mr. Gardner has acknowledged that 
he has used unauthoritative reprints. On page 259 he says, ‘‘I have had to 
use the 1685 edition of Sophonisba ....’’ Osborn’s ‘‘Checklist of Mac- 
donald’s Bibliography of Dryden*’ records the location of five copies of the 
1681 edition, all in the United States. For his copy-text for the Prologue to 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prophetess (1690), he used Oldmixon’s 1707 re 
print, doubtless discouraged by Macdonald’s statement that he knew of only 
two copies with the suppressed prologue. If it was impossible to get a photo- 
stat from Christ Church, which Mr. Noyes was able to do for his edition, @ 
letter to each of the six libraries (other than Texas, where Mr. Gardner is 
located) listed in Osborn’s ‘‘Checklist’’ as holding copies of the first edition 
would have revealed the location of the suppressed leaf in a copy in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington. I have made a comparison between the 
two versions and find that the 1707 reprint contains many changes from the 
original. A user of the book is entitled to know of these variant readings. 
I do not supply them here because they are available in Noyes’s new edition. 

Mr. Gardner makes no pretence that he has been able to contribute any- 
thing new in his notes on the poems, but he has attempted to bring together 
the work of scholars which has been scattered in the journals. Even so, his 
notes must be used with care. On page 191 he refers to the six-volume 12mo0 
Congreve edition of Dryden’s plays as a folio. On page 251 he dates the 
first edition of Lee’s Caesar Borgia (1680) as 1679. On pase 240 his state- 
ment on the bibliographical details of the Prologue to The kind keeper 18 
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ut misleading. He says that it was printed on a separate ‘‘sheet,’’ giving the 

he impression that it was added after the book had been run off, but Macdonald 
An has pointed out that the prologue leaf is sometimes found still conjoined with ‘ 
on K1, which indicates that these two leaves were printed on a single half-sheet 

ly, in the normal way and concurrently with the run of the book. 

O- Occasionally Mr. Gardner fails to make clear explanations of lines which 


are nearly meaningless without explanations. An example is the manner in 
Ww which he handles allusions to Joseph Haynes. Mr. Gardner has correctly 
ok pointed out that he was an actor, but he fails to mention that Haynes was 
ns also a notorious convert to Catholicism, and that his name was frequently 
a coupled with that of Dryden for their defections from the English Church. 
ue Unlike Dryden, however, Haynes returned to the Church of England, a fact 
rs which adds a great deal of meaning to the final line of the Epilogue to The 
al pilgrim, ‘‘While you have still your [Titus] Oats, and we our Hains,’’— 
en Henry HitcH ADAMS. 
a 
es 
ns 


Huntley, Frank Livingstone. On Dryden’s ‘‘Essay of dramatic 
ts poesy.’’ (University of Michigan contributions in modern 
philology, No. 16.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 

1951. Pp. x+71. 


ot Mr. Huntley is convinced (rightly, in my opinion) of the essential unity of 
Dryden’s criticism. This tactful, close reading of the Essay of dramatic 
poesy makes it possible to recognize the basic consistency of the dramatic 
criticism, and, by extension, of the greater part of the whole of Dryden’s 
critical writings. It is concerned with what the essay says, with how it is re- 
lated to the nearly contemporary preface to Annus mirabilis, and with the 


n. controversy between Dryden and Sir Robert Howard. In his final page Huntley 
8, looks ahead to Dryden’s last extended formal discussion of the drama, the 
d, preface to Troilus and Cressida. Along the way he takes up other matters, 
d- and his conclusions are judicious, especially his emphasis on the importance 
iY of the Roman rhetorical tradition in Dryden’s criticism and his discussion of i 
1e the identity of the four speakers. 
ie Analysis of the logical structure of the essay not only demonstrates the 
e eare with which Dryden plotted his drama of ideas, but also brings to light 
the recurring themes around which the argument is constructed. This argu- 
at ment consistently develops from and returns to the definition of a play as a 
0 ‘‘just and lively’’ imitation of nature. Throughout the essay one or other of 
c- these terms is emphasized by the speakers, who, it is necessary to remember, 
le articulate a debate that continued within Dryden’s own mind throughout his 
0 entire career. ' 
e- Mr. Huntley calls attention to Dryden’s habitual use of such paired, con- 
y trasting terms as ‘‘ just and lively,’’ ‘‘instruct and delight,’’ ‘‘ judgment and 
0- fancy,’’ ‘‘art and nature,’’ or, in the preface to Troilus and Cressida, ‘‘ founda- 
a tion and superstructure.’’? Arranged vertically, these pairs yield groups of 
is related critical concepts that Dryden found useful, whether he discussed, in 
n the manner of Horace and Quintilian, poesis, poema, poeta, or moved beyond 
T this schema to the more modern concern with effects. 
e Looking beyond Mr. Huntley’s monograph to all of Dryden’s critical 
6 writings, one can, I think, perceive that Dryden’s criticism, whether dramatic 
3. or non-dramatie, is a world which revolves on an axis of which these appar- 
le ently antithetical groups of words are the poles. This critical world, however, 
yr. includes both poles, though on oceasion Dryden may stand nearer the one or 
iT the other. Both, however, are always in view. But the important fact is that, 
is whatever the ‘‘aecidents’’ of Dryden’s criticism may be—and they vary ac- 
0 cording to the subject, genre, work, or poet under consideration—the ‘‘sub- 
e stance’’ remains essentially the same. The poet, like the orator, must have 
2 genius, which enables him to find an appropriate subject (inventio), and dis- 


8 cipline, which assures under judgment just contrivance or design (dispositio) 
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and under true wit (‘‘ propriety of thought and language’’) just and lively 
expression (elocutio). The ‘‘natural’’ often, as in tragedy and the heroic 
play, turns out to be, among other things, what is appropriate to the genre, 

All his life Dryden expressed a passion for order, and conversely he was 
haunted, as Van Doren has remarked, by Lucretian images of chaos (atoms 
in flux). The universe in which he lived was ordered, but it was also full and 
varied. He sought in theory and in practice an art which would mirror that 
universe by being ‘‘just’’ (correctly ordered) and ‘‘lively’’ (lifelike, varied, 
full). If he tempered his praise of the Elizabethans, he did so because he 
thought them faulty in dispositio and excessively ‘‘lively’’ in elocutio, and 
consequently not ‘‘just.’’ And, in his last work, he praised the ‘‘God’s plenty” 
of Chaucer, but went on to re-order the Knight’s Tale more ‘‘justly’’ than 
Chaucer had done, retaining (or so he hoped) its liveliness of characters, man- 
ners, passions, and elocution—SAMUEL HOLT MONK. 


Johnson, Maurice. ‘‘Dryden’s note on depilation.’’ N&Q, cxcw 
(1951), 471-72. 


Objects to modern expurgations from Dryden’s notes to his translation of 
the fourth satire of Persius. 


Jump, J. D. ‘‘Thomas Philipott and John Dryden. And John 
Keats!’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 535-36. 
On verbal parallels. 


Korn, A. L. ‘‘Mac Flecknoe and Cowley’s Davideis.’’ HLQ, xv 
(1951), 99-127. 


Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Dryden’s letter to ‘Ormond’.’’ MIN, .xvi 
(1951), 88-92. 
Suggests the Duchess of Ormond rather than the Duke as the addressee of 
a letter by Dryden. 


Martin, R. H. ‘‘A note on Dryden’s Aeneid.’? PQ, xxx (1951), 
89-91. 


Metzdorf, Robert F. ‘‘Three states of The revolter.’’ Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, xiv (1951), 362. 


Monk, Samuel Holt. John Dryden: a list of critical studies pub- 
lished from 1895 to 1948. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 


sota Press, 1950. Cf. PQ, xxx, 267-68. 
Rev. with extensive additions by W. R. Keast in MP, xtvi, 205-10; im 
N§Q, cxovi, 352; in TLS, April 6, p. 214. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘Dryden’s Dominican son—Sir Erasmus Henry 
Dryden, 5th Bart.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 472-73. 


Noyes, George R. (ed.). The poetical works of Dryden. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. (Cambridge ed.) Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. lxxiit+1095. 
Subject of front art. in TLS, Feb. 16, pp. 93-95, which is in large part & 
valuable essay on Dryden’s poetry and the Renaissance tradition. 


Séderlind, Johannes. Verb syntax in John Dryden’s prose. Vol. 
1. (Essays and studies on English language and literature, 
No. 10.) Uppsala: Almqvisd & Wiksells, 1951. Pp. xxii+261. 
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Tillyard, E. M. W. ‘‘A note on Dryden’s eriticism.’’ The seven- 
teenth century: studies in the history of English thought and 
literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones and 
others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), pp. 330-38. 


Critics of Dryden have not sufficiently understood or appreciated the special 
quality of Dryden’s critical genius, Mr. Tillyard maintains. He believes that 
Dryden’s ‘‘ paramount critical achievement’’ was ‘‘ a perfection of tone in 
matters of comparative literature’’ unequalled before or since, and that this 
derived from Dryden’s skepticism, his refusal to accept current literary 
prejudices. 


Stephen Duck 
(See Joseph Spence.) 


John Evelyn 
‘An apologie for the royal party”’ (1659); and ‘‘A panegyric to 
Charles the Second’’ (1661). With an introduction by Geoffrey 
Keynes. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 28.) Los An- 
geles: Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 1951. 


Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘John Evelyn’s library at Christ Church.’’ TLS, 
April 6, 1951, p. 220. 


Simeone, William E. ‘‘A letter from Sir Richard Fanshawe to 


John Evelyn.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 315-16. 
The letter is dated 1653. 


Henry Fielding 
(See also Samuel Johnson.) 


Davis, Joe Lee. ‘‘Criticism and parody.’’ Thought, xxv1 (1951), 
180-204. 


Discusses Shamela, among other works. 


Shepperson, Archibald Bolling. ‘‘ Fielding on liberty and democ- 
racy.’’? English studies in honor of James Southall Wilson 
(University of Virginia studies, Vol. Iv, 1951), pp. 265-75. 


Shipley, John B. ‘‘Fielding and ‘The plain truth’ (1740).’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1951), 561-62. 
Argues that the pamphlet was written by Fielding. 


Samuel Foote 
“Gainsborough’s portrait of Samuel Foote.’’ Connoisseur, CXXVII 
(1951), 215-16. 
James Forrester 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘James Forrester’s ‘Polite philosopher’ 
(1736): an addition to the bibliography of the Theophrastan 
character.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 82. 
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Thomas Fuller 
(See also Izaak Walton.) 
Addison, William. Worthy Dr. Fuller. London: Dent, 1950. Pp, 
298. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 23, p. 118. 
Henry Fuseli 
Mason, Eudo C. (ed.). The mind of Henry Fuseli. Selections from 
his writings, with an introductory study. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. 374. 
Rev. in TLS, June 15, p. 368. 
Powell, Nicolas. The drawings of Henry Fuseli. London: Faber 
and Faber, 1951.. Pp. 51+64 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, June 15, p. 368. Cf. corr. by N. Pevsner in TLS, June 22, p. 389, 
John Gay 
Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Gay’s burlesque of Sir Richard Blackmore’s 
poetry.’’ JEGP, u (1951), 83-89. 
Of Creation in ‘‘Saturday’’ of The shepherd’s week. 
Rosenberg, Albert. ‘‘The date of John Gay’s ‘An epistle to Burl- 
ington’.’’ PQ, xxx (1951), 94-96. 
Feb. 18, 1717. 
Edward Gibbon 
Bonnard, Georges A. ‘‘Gibbon’s Essai sur l’étude de la littérature 
as judged by contemporary reviewers and by Gibbon himself.” 
English studies, xxx (1951), 145-53. 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Gibbon, Hume and Julian the Apostate.’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1951), 498. 


Charles Gildon 


Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Gildon’s attack on Steele and Defoe in The 
battle of the authors.’’?’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 534-38. 


Argues for Gildon’s authorship of this anonymous tract of 1720. 


William Godwin 


Fleisher, David. William Godwin: a study in liberalism. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1951. Pp. 154. 
Rev. in TLS, March 9, p. 153. 


Loveman, Samuel. ‘‘Godwin and Shelley.’”’ TZS, March 23, 1951, 
p. 181. 


Gives the text of a letter from Godwin to Shelley. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


Barbier, C. P. ‘‘Goldsmith en France au XVIII° siécle: les Essays 
et le Vicar of Wakefield.’’ Revue de littérature compareée, XXV 
(1951), 385-402. 
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Blum, Hermann Theodor. Oliver Goldsmith: eine Studie iiber die 
Anfinge seines Humors. (Ziirich diss.) Echo-Druckerei- und 
Verlagsgesellschaft M.B.H., Konstanz, 1951. Pp. xi+115. 


Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Goldsmith and Hanway.’’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 
553-54. 
The source of part of Citizen of the world, Letter Xciv. 
Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘The year of Oliver Goldsmith’s birth.’’ N&Q, 


cxcvi (1951), 388-89. 
Evidence for 1731 as the chief alternative to 1730. 


Garnett, Richard (ed.). Goldsmith: selected works, London: Rup- 
ert Hart-Davis, 1950; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1951. Pp. 847. 
Rev. by Gwin J. Kolb in MP, X tx, 68-72. 


Pacey, Desmond. ‘‘The Goldsmiths and their villages.’’ Univer- 
sity of Toronto quarterly, xx1 (1951), 27-38. 


A comparison of The rising village, a poem by a Canadian grandnephew of 
Goldsmith’s, and The deserted village. 


Sands, Mollie. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith and music.’’ Music and letters, 
xxxm (1951), 147-53. 


James Grainger 


“Dr. Grainger’s ‘Sugar cane’.’’ Special art. in TLS, Feb. 16, 
1951, p. 108. 

On a manuscript version of a suppressed passage probably similar to that 
read at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ as described in Boswell. The location of the 
manuscript is identified as Trinity College, Dublin, in TLS, March 2, p. 133. 
Cf. corr. by G. S. Alleman in TLS, March 30, p. 197, who points out that 
there is a more accurate transcript of the passage im TLS, Aug. 13, 1938. 


Thomas Gray 


Baldi, Sergio. ‘‘L’Unita sentimentale dell’ ‘Elegia’ di Gray.’’ 
Rivisia di letterature moderne, 1 (1950), 95-105. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘An unrecorded parody of Gray’s ‘Elegy’.’’ 
N&Q, cxcevi (1951), 161. 

Cf. Herman R. Mead, ibid., p. 482, and H. W. Starr, tbid., p. 570. Mr. 
Cordasco announces that he has found at the Huntington Library a copy of 
‘An elegy written in St. Pancras Church-yard’’ containing a ‘‘MS note on 
the title.’” Mr. Mead, the bibliographer of the Huntington, says that ‘‘ Mr. 
Cordasco is in error in saying that the Huntington Library has a copy of 
Peter Daniel's Elegy.’’ Mr. Starr adds that the description of the parody 
as ‘‘unrecorded’’ is misleading, since it was recorded by Northrup in his 
Bibliography of Thomas Grey. 


Eaves, T. C. Duncan. ‘‘Further pursuit of Selima.’’ PQ, xxx 
(1951), 91-94. ; 
Another early version of the Ode on the death of a favourite cat. 
‘‘An elegy wrote in a country church yard’’ (1751) and the Eton 
College manuscript. With an introduction by George Sherburn. 
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(Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 31.) Los Angeles: Clark 


Memorial Library, University of California, 1951. 
A facsimile of the first edition and of the holograph at Eton College. 


Ellis, Frank H. ‘‘Gray’s Elegy: the biographical problem in 
literary criticism.’’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 971-1008. 


I had some misgivings about the length of this article when 1 recommended 
it for publication, but I still believe it is a sigmificant one. Its importance 
lies in using the accumulated criticism of one of the most talked-about poems 
in the English language to prove that good arguments can be made ‘‘against 
mixing what is known about a poet’s life into the interpretation of his works,” 

Ellis first takes up the biographical experience that went into the writing 
of the Hlegy, not the one usually cited of the poet musing at Stoke Poges 
churchyard on the death of Richard West, but rather the exciting trial and 
execution of the Scottish rebel lords in London in the summer of 1746, making 
it seem quite fitting that the ‘‘few autumnal verses*’ Gray sent to Wharton 
in September were the first draft of the Elegy. Certainly reminiscences of 
the trial are there: the boast of heraldry and the pomp of power are vain 
indeed when we stop to think that the paths of glory lead but to the grave, 

The rest of the biographical section is taken up with Gray’s revisions of 
the poem, especially with the changes in the four very personal stanzas of 
the original conclusion and the addition of the last seventeen stanzas of the 
poem as we know it. The whole tone of the Elegy was changed, Ellis says, by 
throwing the emphasis from Gray himself to the poor, personified in the figure 
of the local Stonecutter. The influence of Milton’s Lycidas on Gray’s re- 
vision is demonstrated by a careful analysis of the two poems. 

The second part of the article is on the Elegy itself, a very elaborate but 
rewarding analysis of the poem that summarizes much of the vast body of 
past criticism and refutes those critics who have tried to read too much auto- 
biography into the poem. Ellis’s contention that the published poem is a 
complete artistic unit is well established, for the figure of the obseure rustic 
whose epitaph concludes the poem changes the personal ending of the first 
draft and brings the poem back to the country churchyard where it began. 
The first draft may have been about Gray himself, but the Elegy has become 
more universal by changing Gray to the unnamed rustic poet. Ellis’s analysis 
shows the artistic unity of the poem so well that we may forgive him his in- 
sistence on identifying this rustic poet as the Stonecutter and laboring this 
point throughout the article. To me, the central figure is simply an unknown 
country poet, the symbol of any artist who died unknown or before his pen 
had gleaned his teeming brain: he is Lycidas, and the Richard West whom 
Gray had known and loved so well, and the John Keats who was still to come. 

While we may differ with Ellis’s interpretation in minor points, the analysis 
is excellent, perhaps better than any yet done. More than that, it demonstrates 
what Ellis was interested most in showing, that biographical evidence, while 
it ‘‘may explain a chance allusion, clarify an occasional obscurity, or interpret 
a phrase,’’ cannot interpret a poem. ‘‘To the extent that biographical evidence 
is necessary to the interpretation of a poem,’’ he continues, ‘‘the poet has 
failed to objectify or generalize his private experience.’’ Ellis, like other 
‘“new critics,’’ is right up to a point, but he fails to point out that Gray’s 
Elegy, like Milton’s Lycidas, is a marvellous example of the poet’s method 
of creation, making something universal out of the actual events of the past. 
Of course, the central figure in the Elegy is not Richard West, but Gray would 
never have understood the sorrow of the world enough to lament this ‘‘mute 
inglorious Milton’’ if he had not felt so keenly the loss of his best friend in 
1742. Like Milton, Gray put his deepest sorrow into Latin verses and into 4 
stilted sonnet, concealing thus the emotions, as I tried to show in my book on 
Gray, until they came out years later in the Elegy, thoroughly fused with the 
common sorrow of the world. We can learn much from a poet’s reading t0 
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show his genius in remembering without copying. We can even learn to ex- 

plain poems better by knowing the intellectual milieu in which they were 

ereated and the language of the age in which they were written. This is not 

biographical evidence, it is true, but it is not far from it—W. PowELL Jongs. 

Hussey, Maurice. ‘‘Gray’s ‘Favourite cat’: additional publica- 
tion.”’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 498. 


Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘John Gardiner’s imitations of Gray’s odes.’’ 
N&Q, cxevi (1951), 12-14. 


Starr, H. W. ‘‘ ‘Pot-pourri’: a missing Gray letter.’’ Corr. in 
TLS, March 30, 1951, p. 204. 


Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘Spanish translations of Gray’s ‘Elegy written 
in a country churehyard’.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 206-8. 


George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 


Alington, C. A. ‘‘The Marquess of Halifax.’’ Quarterly review, 
CCLXXxXIxX (1951), 480-86. 


Anthony Hamilton 
(See Tobias Smollett.) 


William Hayley 
Bishop, Morechard. Blake’s Hayley: the life, works, and friend- 


ships of William Hayley. London: Gollanez, 1951. Pp. 372. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 5, p. 622. 


Thomas Hearne 


Philip, I. G. ‘‘Thomas Hearne as a publisher.’’ Bodleian Library 
record, 111 (1951), 146-55. 


John, Baron Hervey 


Iichester, the Earl of. ‘‘Lord Hervey and his friends.’ 
TLS, Jan. 19, 1951, p. 37. 


An answer to the objections raised by the reviewer of Ilchester’s book on 
Hervey (cf. PQ, xxx, 272) in TLS, Dec. 15, 1950, p. 803. See the reviewer’s 
reply in TLS, Jan. 26, 1951, p. 53, and Ilchester’s rebuttal, Feb. 2, p. 69. 


Thomas Hobbes 


Bowle, John. Hobbes and his critics: a study in seventeenth-century 


constitutionalism. London: Cape, 1951. Pp. 215. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 12, p. 639. 


James, D. G. The life or reason: Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke. 


London: Longmans, 1949. Pp. 272. 
Rev. by Maynard Mack in RES, new ser., Ul, 283-85. 


Ong, Walter J. ‘‘Hobbes and Talon’s Ramist rhetoric in English.’’ 
Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 1 


(1951), 260-69. 
Cf. the title by Wilbur Samuel Howell entered in See. Iv of this bibliography 
and the note on the entry. 
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Corr. in 
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Thielemann, L. J. ‘‘Thomas Hobbes dans 1’Encyclopédie.’’ Revue 
d’histoire littéraire de la France, tu (1951), 333-46. 


Windolph, F. Lyman. Leviathan and natural law. Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. ix+147. 
Rev. by Edgar Bodenheimer in Western humanities review, Vv, 417-18; by 
Francis G. Wilson in American political science review, XLV, 1231-32. 


John Home 
Todd, William B. ‘‘Press figures and book reviews as determinants 
of priority: a study of Home’s ‘Douglas’ (1757) and Cumber. 
land’s ‘The brothers’ (1770).’’ Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, xLv (1951), 72-76. 


. Robert Hooke 
(See Thomas Shadwell.) 


Henry Howard 

Mandach, André de. ‘‘The first translator of Moliére: Sir William 

Davenant or Colonel Henry Howard.’’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 

513-18. 

Argues convincingly for Howard. 
David Hume 
(See also Edward Gibbon and Laurence Sterne.) 

Maenabb, D. G. C. David Hume: his theory of knowledge and 

morality. (Hutchinson’s university library.) London: Huteh- 


inson, 1951. Pp. 208. 
Discussed in middle art. in TLS, June 22, p. 388. 


McRae, Robert. ‘‘Hume as a political philosopher.’’ JHIJ, xa 
(1951), 285-90. , 


Meyer, Paul H. ‘‘Voltaire and Hume’s Descent on the coast of 
Brittany.’’ MLN, uxvi (1951), 429-35. 


On Voltaire’s and Hume’s conflicting accounts of an English military ex- 
pedition of 1746. Suggests that Hume may have been the author of an anony- 
mous letter in the Monthly review. 


Mossner, Ernest Campbell. ‘‘The first answer to Hume’s Treatise: 
an unnoticed item of 1740.’ JHI, xm (1951), 291-94. 


An unsigned letter in Common-sense; or the Englishman’s journal, July 5, 
1740. 


Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘ Hume and Kierkegaard.’’ Review of religion, 
xxx (1951), 274-81. 


Sternfeld, Robert. ‘‘The unity of Hume’s Enquiry concerning 
human understanding.’’ Review of metaphysics, u1 (1949-50), 
166-88. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘The first printing of Hume’s Life (1777).” 
Inbrary, 5th ser., vi (1951), 123-25. | 
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Watkins, Frederick (ed.) Hume: theory of politics, containing 
‘‘A treatise of human nature,’’ Book III, and Parts 1 and 2 
and 13 of the ‘‘ Essays, moral, political, and literary.’’ London: 


Nelson, 1951. Pp. 245. 
Discussed with the following title in middle art. in TLS, June 22, p. 388. 


Yalden-Thomson, D. C. (ed.). Hume: theory of knowledge, con- 
taining the ‘‘Enquiry concerning human understanding,’’ the 
‘“Abstract,’’ and selected passages from Book I of ‘‘A treatise 


of human nature.’? London: Nelson, 1951. Pp. 265. 
Rev. by A. R. C. Duncan in Queen’s quarterly, Lyi, 577-78. 


Francis Hutcheson 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Edwards and Hutcheson.’’ Harvard 
theological review, xLIv (1951), 35-53. 


Charles Johnson 
(See Alexander Pope.) 


Samuel Johnson 
(See also James Beattie and Daniel Defoe.) 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Arrack.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 306. 
On a word in Johnson’s Dictionary. Cf. T. O. Mabbott, ibid., p. 328. 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Donne quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary.’’ 
NG&Q, cxcvi (1951), 387-88. 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Newton’s Opticks.’’ RES, new 
ser., 1 (1951), 226-37. 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Sweden.’’ English, vu (1951), 
184-88. 


Discusses Johnson’s life-long interest in Sweden and Charles Xu. 


Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘The double tradition of Dr. Johnson.’’ 
ELH, xvii (1951), 90-106. 


The double tradition refers to the ‘‘popular’’ view of Johnson as a per- 
sonality and the ‘‘learned’’ view of him as an author. Each phase of the 
tradition is outlined. Vulliamy’s Ursa major and Postgate’s Conversations of 
Dr. Johnson are cited as evidence that the ‘‘popular’’ folk-image of Johnson 
as a personality (as stated by Macaulay) has continuing vitality, despite the 
development of the ‘‘learned’’ view. Mr. Bronson also concerns himself with 
the nature of Johnson’s conservatism and his value as poet and critic. 


Clifford, James L. Johnsonian studies, 1887-1950: a survey and 
bibliography. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press; 
London: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. ix+140. : 

Rev. by Mary C. Hyde in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XLV, 365-67; by William Henry Irving in South Atlantic quarterly, L, 600; 
in TLS, Dee. 21, p. 826. 

‘‘A man will turn over half a library to make one book.’’ Mr, Clifford 
has turned over whole libraries, and he has made a book that puts Johnsonians 
greatly in his debt. No one has labored harder, or to better effect, in collect- 
ing and distributing Johnsonian intelligence, and no one more fully deserves 
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the gratitude of his colleagues for this, as for his other toils. He here as. 
sembles meticulously precise data on 1,753 items about Johnson published 
between 1887 (the year of Hill’s Life) and 1950. All separately printed books 
or pamphlets on Johnson, all but the most trivial articles or notes, and even 
exhibition catalogues, reviews, and unpublished dissertations are included, 
The method is especially helpful since it briefly describes blind titles and 
= stars significant items. The result is an indispensable reference 
work. 

The list is introduced by a penetrating and informative survey of recent 
Johnsonian scholarship, illuminating not only as a nice evaluation of the 
chief scholars and critics, but also as an accurate conspectus of the changes 
in opinion of Johnson’s character and position. 

It is ungenerous to complain of a work that spares many hours that it does 
not spare more. But the lack of an index rerum must be regretted. The items 
are arranged in general subject-classes and indexed by author. The approach 
by fine subject, which will be that of most users, is not easy: he who seeks 
what has been published on, say, Johnson and Baretti, must search through 
several long sections to find the half-dozen pieces. 

Only one of the very few errors need be noticed: Mr. R. B. Adam was not 
always so willing as Mr. Clifford indicates to admit scholars, at least one of 
whom was forced to send an important work to the press without sight of 
manuscripts for which he respectfully applied. 

But usefulness seldom depends on little things, and when so much has been 
performed, such omissions bear a very small proportion to the whole. The 
two chief aims of the author are admirably fulfilled: that the work should 
prove useful to the student of the period, and that the sheer size of the list 
should reveal Johnson’s vitality. ‘‘In such indexes there is seen the baby 
figure of the giant mass.’’—HERMAN W. LIEBERT. 


Cornu, Donald. ‘‘The historical authenticity of Dr. Johnson’s 
‘speaking cat’.’’ RES, new ser., m (1951), 358-70. 


Darbishire, Helen. Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise lost.’’ Oxford University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. 51. 


An examination of the purposes and methods of Richard Bentley and John- 
son in their criticism of Milton. The James Bryce Memorial Lecture delivered 
at Somerville College in May 1951. 


Hemlow, Joyce. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney—some additions 
to the reeord.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
(1951), 55-65. 

Based upon suppressed details, from unpublished material in the Berg 

Collection, New York Publie Library. 


Hudson, Wilson M. ‘‘ Whitaker’s attack on Johnson’s etymologies.” 


HLQ, xiv (1951), 285-97. 

In the second volume of the History of Manchester (1775) Whitaker in- 

serted ‘‘A specimen of an English-British dictionary.’’ Here he insisted, in 

opposition to Johnson, that English contained a good many words of British, 

or Celtic, origin. Mr. Hudson makes a study of ‘‘the relative merits of John- 

son’s and Whitaker’s derivations’? and brings in incidentally biographical 
aspects of Whitaker’s attack on Johnson. 


Hyde, Mary C. ‘‘The history of the Johnson papers.’’ Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, xiv (1951), 103-24. 


Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘The structure of Rasselas.’’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 
698-717. 
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Lieber’, Herman W. ‘‘Johnson and Gray.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 
2iv-17. 

Lubbers-Van Der Brugge, C. J. M. Johnson and Baretti: some 
aspects of eighteenth-century literary life in England and Italy. 
(Groningen studies in English, Vol. 0.) Groningen: Wolters, 
1951. Pp. 157. 


Luttrell, C. A. ‘‘ ‘Sooth’ in Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ and in Keats.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 405-7. 


McAdam, E. L., Jr. Dr. Johnson and the English law. [Syracuse] : 
Syracuse University Press, [1951]. Pp. xit209. 


Mr. McAdam’s study, a much more satisfactory treatment than Sir Arnold 
MeNair’s Dr. Johnson and the law (1948) with which it is likely to be com- 
pared, contains a brief introduction, discussions of Johnson’s early interest 
in and study of the law, his collaboration with Robert Chambers in the 
preparation of the latter’s Vinerian lectures on English law, his legal advice 
to Boswell, his connections with the law and lawyers (exclusive of Chambers 
and Boswell) from 1760 to 1784, and a short conclusion. The account of 
Johnson and Chambers is the longest and perhaps the most interesting part 
of the book; in it Mr. McAdam, who discovered the collaboration on the 
Vinerian lectures a number of years ago, makes ‘‘the first attempt to deter- 
mine the extent and nature of Johnson’s contribution.’’ Practically all of 
his attributions seem to be authentic, and Johnsonians may be grateful for 
the addition to the canon of many fine passages covering a wide range of 
subjects. 

Compared with this chapter, so rich in new material, the rest of the volume 
is bound to be somewhat disappointing; but it offers detailed evidence, drawn 
from numerous sources (including the Dictionary), to substantiate the de- 
scription of Johnson as ‘‘the great lawyer-layman of his century,’’ and, to- 
gether with the chapter on the Vinerian lectures, it forms a valuable collection 
of Johnson’s pronouncements on law and lawyers from the beginning to the 
end of his career. Occasionally, however, the references that Mr. McAdam 
cites scarcely justify the statements made about them. For example, one 
wonders whether the opinion about government gleaned from the Rambler, 
No. 156, specifically attributed by Johnson to ‘‘politicians,’’ really ‘‘indicates 
[Johnson’s] political principles, and also shows where those principles met 
Burke’s . . .’’ (p. 44). And it is surely pushing the evidence rather hard to 
say that in the Idler, No. 10 ‘‘ Johnson by implication deprecates the strictness 
of the laws agamst papists, when he ridicules a fictitious character who fears 
that those laws are not strong enough’’ (p. 51); after all, this character, a 
violent Whig, is contrasted with an equally violent Jacobite in the same paper. 

The organization of the wealth of material must have presented a knotty 
problem to Mr. McAdam, for none of the alternatives one can think of seems 
to be wholly satisfactory. The chief advantage of the largely chronological 
method actually employed is that it enables the reader to follow easily the 
movement of Johnson‘s activities as a distinguished layman who, during the 
course of his life, learncd much English law, knew many lawyers, and main- 
tained a keen interest in legal affairs. The principal disadvantage is that the 
reader finds it almost impossible to form a clear, complete notion of Johnson’s 
theories about English law on the basis of a multitude of diverse comments 
connected, for the most part, only by chronology. Two and a half pages (95- 
97) of Johnson’s contributions to two of the Vinerian lectures consist, for 
instance, of remarks on trade, on ‘‘the power of the king,’’ on ‘‘the unre- 
liability of the older English authors,’’ and on ‘‘the forfeiture of estates to 
the crown in eases of treason’’; and passages from other works reveal a 
similar variety. In view of this difficulty, Mr. McAdam might well have ex- 
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panded his ‘‘Conclusion’’ to include a systematic discussion of Johnson’s 
opinions about the principles and practice of English law. Since he did no 
and since he is obviously the person best qualified to do it, we may hope that 
he will give us such a discussion in the future. 

So far as one can judge, Mr. McAdam’s transcription of the hundreds of 
quotations from other works is almost faultless, and most of the information 
he provides about persons and books is accurate and useful. The only specific 
points I have noted which need correction or amplification are the following: 
P. 32, 1. 4: Saunders Welch ‘‘was appointed to the Commission at West- 
minster’’ in 1755 (Life, ed. Hill-Powell, ITI, 514), not 1775. P. 34, 11. 30-31: 
Johnson’s authorship of the Letter on Du Halde’s History of China—Mr, 
McAdam refers to it simply as China—which appeared in the Gentleman's 
magazine in 1738 (VIII, 365-66), not 1742, is at least doubtful. Courtney 
cites (p. 163) its appearance in the 1788 edition of Johnson’s works as the 
only evidence of the authorship; Mr. L. F. Powell believes that it ‘‘may have 
been touched by Johnson, but is not, I think, wholly his’’ (Life, II, 483); and 
Professor Nichol Smith does not include it in the list of Johnson’s works in 
the CBEL. P. 51, 11. 32-33: When Mr. McAdam says that in the Idler, No, 
22, ‘‘Johnson returns to the subject of imprisonment for debt, which he had 
earlier treated in the Rambler,’’ he clearly meant to write ‘‘the Adventurer” 
instead of ‘‘the Rambler’’; for imprisonment for debt is not discussed in the 
latter. P. 55, 11. 9-16: The conjecture that Johnson borrowed, from Charles 
Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool, ‘‘papers concerning the late negotiations for 
the Peace [of Paris]’’ for use by William Gerard Hamilton can scarcely be 
supported by the evidence. In The Jenkinson papers, 1760-1766, edited by 
Ninetta S. Jucker (London, 1949), is a letter by Johnson, dated October 26, 
1765 and apparently sent to Jenkinson at the same time that Johnson returned 
the papers, which declares that the papers have been ‘‘uncommunicated to any 
human being’’ (p. 391). Moreover, the editor suggests—partly on the basis 
of an earlier letter to Jenkinson from Robert Yeates, ‘‘one of the Chief Clerks 
in the Treasury’’—that Johnson ‘‘presumably’’ intended to use the papers 
‘‘as material for a pamphlet,’’ and she implies that this connection with 
Jenkinson may help to explain why Johnson received his pension (pp. 203-4). 
P. 126, 11. 26-27: Boswell’s record in the London journal, 1762-1763, edited 
by F. A. Pottle (New York, 1950), pp. 289-90, throws additional light on his 
troubles with his landlord Terrie. Boswell, William Temple, and his brother 
had been having a noisy, lively time drinking negus, and the landlord falsely 
aceused them of having the maid in the apartment with them. 

Finally, it should be noted that Dr. Johnson and the English law would be 
a more attractive book and a still more valuable reference work had greater 
attention been paid to consistency in ‘‘style’’ and to such editorial niceties 
as the inclusion in the text of the full names of most persons and the dates 
of all works.—GwiIn J. KOLs. 


MeNair, Sir Arnold. Dr. Johnson and the law. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1948. Pp. xit+115. Cf. PQ, xxrx, 282-83. 
Rev. by E. L. McAdam, Jr., in MLN, Lxv1, 64-66. 


Moore, Robert Etheridge. ‘‘Dr. Johnson on Fielding and Richard- 
son.’’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 162-81. 


Argues that ‘‘Fielding’s opinions on literature are constantly and consist- 
ently reflected in Johnson, and that Fielding’s novels are in large measure 
splendid illustrations of many of Johnson’s more deeply-felt principles, better 
illustrations by far than the novels of Richardson.’’ 


Morgan, Edwin. *‘ ‘Strong lines’ and strong minds: reflections on 
the prose of Browne and Johnson.’’ Cambridge journal, W 
(1950-51), 481-91. 
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Browne’s and Johnson’s prose considered as representative of that of their 
respective centuries. 


Norman, Charles. Mr. Oddity: Samuel Johnson, L1.D. Drexel 
Hill, Pa.: Bell Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xi+384. 


Savage, Oliver D. ‘‘Johnson and Dickens: a comparison.’’ Dick- 
ensian, XLVI (Dee. 1951), 42-44. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Dr. Johnson on Macbeth: 1745 and 1765.’’ RES, 
new ser., 1 (1951), 40-47. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Father Lobo’s ‘Voyage to Abyssinia’ and 
‘Ramblers’ 204 and 205.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 388. 


Argues that Johnson used the Voyage in the two essays as well as in Rasselas, 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘The translation of the motto for ‘The adven- 
turer,’ No. 126.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 497-98. 


The translation is not Johnson’s but Rowe’s. 


Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s swallows.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 564-65. 


Johnson’s opinions on the winter habits of swallows. 


Springer-Miller, Fred. ‘‘Johnson and Boileau.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 


(1951), 497. 
Indebtedness in London. 


Williams, Harold. ‘‘China to Peru.’’ N&Q, cxcvr (1951), 479. 
A parallel in London to Sir William Temple. 


Wilson, Mona (ed.). Johnson: prose and poetry. London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1950; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951. Pp. 961. 

Rev. by Gwin J. Kolb in MP, Xiix, 68-72; by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s 

quarterly, Lyi, 294; in TLS, April 6, p. 214. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ‘‘Samuel Johnson and Dryden’s Du Fresnoy.”’ 
SP, xtvu1 (1951), 26-39. 


««Junius’’ 
Cordasco, F'ranceseo. ‘‘Did John Wilkes correct the MS. of Junius’s 
letters? A note on John Almon’s edition (1806).’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 300-301. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘ Junius as the author of ‘The North Briton’: 
a note on the Rev. Allen’s ‘Junius unmasked’ (1828).’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1951), 413. 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘Junius’s motto: ‘stat nominis umbra’.’’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 299. 


On the origin and translation of the motto. 


Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘An obscene elegy by Junius.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 299-300. 
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William Kenrick 
Fussell, Paul, Jr. ‘‘ William Kenrick’s ‘courtesy’ book.’’ PMLA, 
Lxv1 (1951), 538-40. 
Concerns The whole duty of woman, by a lady (1753), which went through 
sixteen editions by 1831. 
William Law 
Talon, Henri. William Law: a study in literary craftsmanship, 
London: Rockliffe, 1948; New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. vii 
+106. 
Rev. by Maurice J. Quinlan in Review of religion, Xvi, 93-94. 
Charles Leslie 


Joost, Nicholas. ‘‘Two American editions of Leslie’s ‘Short and 
easie method’.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 496-97. 


John Locke 
Brown, F. Andrew. ‘‘German interest in John Locke’s Essay, 
1688-1800.’’ JEGP, u (1951), 466-82. 


Flew, Antony. ‘‘Locke and the problem of personal identity.” 
Philosophy, xxv1 (1951), 53-68. 
An attack on Locke’s proposed solution of the problem. 
Gough, J. W. John Locke’s political philosophy: eight studies, 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. Pp. viit+199. 
Rey. by John H. Hallowell in Journal of politics, x11, 108-10. 


Lough, J. ‘‘Locke’s list of books banned in France in 1679.” 
French studies, v (1951), 217-22. 


Pucelle, Jean. ‘‘Du nouveau sur Locke.’’ Revue philosophique, 
cxL (1950), 330-32. 


Simon, Walter M. ‘‘John Locke: philosophy and political theory.” 
American political science review, XLV (1951), 386-99. 


Yolton, John W. ‘‘Locke’s unpublished marginal replies to John 
Sergeant.’’ JHI, xu (1951), 528-59. 


Yost, R. M., Jr. ‘‘Locke’s rejection of hypotheses about sub-miero- 
seopie events.’’ JHI, xu (1951), 111-30. 


Charles Macklin 
The man of the world (1792). With an introduction by Dougald 
MacMillan. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 26.) Los 
Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of Califormia, 
1951. 


James Macpherson 
Keith, Christina. ‘‘Second thoughts on Ossian.’’ Queen’s quar 
terly, LVI (1951), 551-57. 
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Edmond Malone 


Wilson, J. Dover. ‘‘Malone and the upstart crow.’’ Shakespeare 
survey: an annual survey of Shakespearian study & produc- 
tion (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1951), pp. 56-68. 


Bernard Mandeville 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Ethies and politics in Mandeville.’’ Philosophy, 
xxvi (1951), 242-52. - 


Proposes modifications of F. B. Kaye’s account of Mandeville; makes new 
claims for Mandeville’s importance in the field of the relation of ethics to 
politics. 

Mary de la Riviére Manley 


Needham, Gwendolyn B. ‘‘Mrs. Manley: an eighteenth-century 
Wife of Bath.’’ HZQ, xiv (1951), 259-84. 


Andrew Marvell 


Macdonald, Hugh. ‘‘ Andrew Marvell’s Miscellaneous poems, 1681.’ 


Special art. in TLS, July 13, 1951, p. 444. 
Cf. corr. by Macdonald in TLS, Aug. 24, p. 533. 


Orwen, William R. ‘‘Marvell and Buckingham.’’ Nd&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 10-11. 


Bradcock Mead 


Crone, G. R. ‘‘A note on Bradeock Mead, alias John Green.’’ 
Inbrary, 5th ser., vi (1951), 42-43. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Halsband, Robert. ‘‘An imitation of Perrault in England: Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s ‘Carabosse’.’’ Comparative literature, 
m (1951), 174-77. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Kuhn, Thomas S. ‘‘Newton’s ‘31st query’ and the degradation of 
gold.’’ Isis, xtm (1951), 296-98. 


Macomber, Henry P. ‘‘A comparison of the variations and errors 
in copies of the first edition of Newton’s Principia, 1687.’’ 
Isis, xLm (1951), 230-32. 


Munby, A. N. L. ‘‘The two title-pages of the ‘Principia’.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, Dee. 21, 1951, p. 828. 


Strong, E. W. ‘‘Newton’s ‘mathematical way’.’’ JHI, xm (1951), 
90-110. 


Roger North 
Birrell, T. A. ‘‘Roger North and political morality in the later 
Stuart period.’’? Scrutiny, xvm (1951), 282-98. 
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John Oldham 


Cable, Chester H. ‘‘Oldham’s borrowing from Buchanan.’’ MLN, 
Lxvi (1951), 523-27. 


Thomas Otway 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘The dagger in ‘Venice preserv’d’.’’ Corr, 
in TLS, Sept. 7, 1951, p. 565. 


Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. Next to Shakespeare: Otway’s Venice 
preserved and The orphan and their history on the London 
stage. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. ix 


+328. Cf. PQ, xxx, 282-84. 
Rev. by St. Vincent Troubridge in English, vill, 255-56; in TLS, March 23, 
p. 178. 


Thomas Paine 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Some writings of Thomas Paine in 
Pennsylvania newspapers.’’ AHR, tyr (1951), 832-38. 


Additions to the Paine canon. 


Boulton, J. T. ‘‘An unpublished letter from Paine to Burke.” 


Durham University journal, xii (1951), 49-55. 
A long letter of 1790. 


Kenyon, Cecelia. ‘‘ Where Paine went wrong.’’ American political 
science review, XLV (1951), 1086-99. 


Samuel Pepys 


Jackson, William A. ‘‘Tune et nune: or the Pepys and Taylor 
collection of early English books on navigation.’’ Essays honor- 
ing Lawrence C. Wroth (Portland, Maine: [Anthoensen Press], 
1951), pp. 195-201. 


Thomas Percy 


Baine, Rodney M. ‘‘Perey’s own copies of the Reliques.’’ Harvard 
Inbrary bulletin, v (1951), 246-51. 


Robinson, M. G., and Leah Dennis (eds.). The correspondence of 
Thomas Percy and Thomas Warton. (The Percy letters, edited 
by David Nichol Smith & Cleanth Brooks, Vol. m1.) [Baton 
Rouge]: Louisiana State University Press; London: Cumber- 
lege, 1951. Pp. xxxii+189, | 

Rev. by Harold Williams in MLR, xvi, 489-90; in TLS, Dee. 7, p. 782. 

The third volume in the proposed complete edition of Percy’s correspond: 
ence continues the impressive revelation of Perey’s zealous and accurate 
scholarship during the early years when he was helping to recover the lost 
treasures of early English literature, before his rise to high ecclesiastical dig- 
nity made him regard such interests as frivolous. The letters are only fifty- 
six in number—twenty-one of Percy’s, thirty-five of Warton’s—and_ cover 
roughly the same period as the Percy-Farmer correspondence. The series begins 
in 1761, when Percy was actively at work on his proposed edition of the 

Reliques of ancient English poetry and Warton was revising his Observations 

on the Faerie queene for a second edition. Percy, then a comparatively obscure 
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clergyman in distant Northamptonshire, needed a reliable consultant to un- 
earth information in the Bodleian, and he characteristically applied for it to 
Warton, the already distinguished Professor of Poetry at Oxford. He offered 
in exchange various suggestions for emendations in the Observations. Warton 
replied tardily, and with evident reluctance to undertake the labors that Percy 
required of him, but the latter’s persistence won the day, and eventually Warton 
labored long and fruitfully for him in the archives of the Bodleian. Un- 
doubtedly his later History of English poetry owed much, both directly and 
indirectly, to this association with Percy. The correspondence lapses after 
1764, and stops entirely in 1778, though one ‘‘lost’’ letter is assigned to 1783. 

What makes the letters significant is not, as the editors point out, those 
intimate and revealing qualities which make letters ‘‘good,’’ for they never 
strike that personal tone. Their value lies in the light they throw on the then 
state of knowledge about the English literary past, and the pioneer efforts of 
the men who were then taking the first hard steps to extend that knowledge. 
They incidentally reveal at almost every step Percy’s superiority to Warton 
in those qualities which Johnson was later to praise in him—his ‘‘ extension 
of mind’’ and ‘‘minute accuracy of inquiry.’’ He politely but relentlessly 
exposes such errors on Warton’s part as the assumption that Malory had in- 
vented the Arthur legends, that Langland had devised the alliterative measure, 
that ‘‘San Grail’’ was derived from ‘‘sanguis realis.’’ 

The editing of the volume is thorough and careful. The Introduction fur- 
nishes a full sketch of Warton’s early career and of the literary activities of 
both men during the period of the correspondence, and judiciously evaluates 
the letters’ importance. The provenance of the MSS on which the text is based 
is carefully given. An appendix furnishes the history of Percy’s abortive 
edition of Buckingham’s works, to which frequent reference is made in the 
letters. There is an excellent index. The notes are full and enlightening. The 
only editorial policy to which exception might be made is the listing of twenty- 
six missing letters, inferred from allusions in the surviving ones, in the pref- 
atory Table. The serial numbering gives the impression that the correspondence 
is here represented in its entirety, whereas there is every likelihood that other 
letters passed to which no clue survives—KATHARINE C. BALDERSTON. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi 


Balderston, Katharine C. (ed.). Thraliana: the diary of Mrs. 
Hester Lynch Thrale (later Mrs. Piozzi), 1776-1809. Published 
in co-operation with the Huntington Library. Second edition. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 2 vols. 


Miss Balderston’s valuable edition, reviewed in these pages on its first ap- 
pearance (see PQ, xxl, 167-69), is now reproduced lithographically in a second 
edition. The changes are few: correction of minor errors, identification of 
several previously unrecognized quotations, indication of changed ownership 
of some manuscripts. This entertaining and useful work, excellently edited, 
is thus once more made easily available. 


Alexander Pope 
(See also Joseph Spence.) 


“— W. H. ‘‘ Alexander Pope.’’ Essays in criticism, 1 (1951), 
-24. 
Reprinted from Anne to Victoria: essays by various hands (1937). 


Bateson, F. W. (ed.). Epistles to several persons (Moral essays). 
(The Twickenham edition of the poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. 
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1, ii.) London: Methuen; New Haven: Yale University Press, 
[1951]. Pp. liiit+190. 

Rev. by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lv1m, 448-50; by Ian Watt m 
Cambridge journal, v, 130-32; in TLS, June 1, p. 342. 

Professor Bateson’s volume is a contribution to the ‘‘Twickenham edition 
of the poems of Alexander Pope,’’ one of the more important achievements of 
recent eighteenth-century scholarship. Like the earlier volumes in the seri 
it provides complete collations of authoritative texts as well as copious an 
illuminating commentary. Moreover, Professor Bateson shares with the other 
editors a sympathetic understanding of Pope’s poetry and a detailed knowledge 
of England’s Augustan age. His treatment of Pope’s formal verse characters 
in the Ethic epistles is perceptive; for he recognizes that many of these char. 
acters portray generalized types and that they should with care be related to 
specific models. In his discussion of Atossa, however, he does not allow the 
claims of idealization. He makes an elaborate attempt to prove W. J. Court- 
hope wrong in asserting that ‘‘Pope originally intended the lines for the 
Duchess of Marlborough but later modified them sufficiently to make it look 
as if the Duchess of Buckinghamshire was the butt.’’ Professor Bateson, 
although admitting that absolute certainty is not possible, argues vigorously 
that ‘‘Atossa was intended to represent the Duchess of Buckinghamshire 
only’’; and he marshals an abundance of evidence in support of this thesis, 
But he has overlooked an early version of the character which Pope inserted 
into a volume of his Works prepared in 1738 for the Prince of Wales (Vinton 
A. Doering, ‘‘The Prince of Wales’s set of Pope’s Works,’’ Harvard Library 
bulletin, Iv [1950], 320-38). At least one couplet in this version (‘‘ Thus, 
while her Palace rises like a Town, / Atossa cheats the Lab’rer of a crown;”’) 
suggests that W. J. Courthope may have been partly right and that the argu- 
ment for the ‘‘Duchess of Buckinghamshire only’’ may not be quite so con- 
clusive as the evidence collected by Professor Bateson seems to indicate. 

A most interesting feature of the edition is the attempt to get away from 
the ‘‘corruptions’’ which the ‘‘ratiocinative virtuosity’’ of William Warburton 
introduced into the poems. The editor has, for example, dropped the desig- 
nation of these compositions as ‘‘ Moral essays,’’ a somewhat misleading de- 
scription that Warburton popularized after Pope’s death; he has utilized in 
its place the title ‘‘ Epistles to several persons,’’ which Pope himself employed 
towards the end of his life. The new title is also slightly misleading; for 
Pope generally used it to distinguish all his poems of the epistolary kind, not 
merely the four here printed. The selection may, of course, be defended, since 
its authority comes from the half-title prefixed to the copy-text; but the evi- 
dence of a half-title is not always compelling. The desire to eliminate War 
burton also leads the editor to discard from the texts ‘‘improvements’’ that 
Warburton alone may reasonably be supposed to have made. The aim is to 
present Pope’s last revisions ‘‘minus the intrusions of Warburton’’ unless 
these changes ‘‘improved the poem’s value as poetry.’’ A judicious and eare- 
fully controlled eclecticism in scholarly editing has recently been defended 
by the important authority of Sir Walter Greg; and Pope’s habits of re 
vising and publishing his works demand some freedom for the editor. Pro- 
fessor Bateson’s ambitious undertaking calls, however, for great restraint 
and imagination, especially when he is willing to admit such a criterion a 
improvement in ‘‘the poem’s value as poetry.’’ In practice he has been more 
careful in departing from his copy-text than his theory implies; and he con 
scientiously defends the variants he utilizes. The result is that modern readers 
now have for the first time a text of the four poems that may confidently be 
regarded as Pope’s, not Warburton’s. 

The textual work is not beyond criticism. The statements of principles for 
the selection of variants seem somewhat vague; and the copy-text is not care 
fully analyzed from a bibliographical point of view. Reference is made 10 
the description of it in Professor Griffith’s bibliography; but Professor 
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Griffith, who was unable to see the edition, did not fully describe it. The in- 
formation, which was not available to Pope’s bibliographer, ought to have 
been supplied by the editor—and one may be pardoned for wanting to know 
more about the relationship between the copy of the suppressed ‘‘death-bed ’’ 
edition in the British Museum and the edition of the Four ethic epistles pub- 
lished in 1748 by John and Paul Knapton. Moreover, a hasty collation of the 
text of the Epistle to Lord Bathurst with three editions of the poem (Griffith 
980, 372, and 645) indicates that some substantive variants have been over- 
looked : 

Lines 115-228 1751 prefixes P. 

; 183 moats] Moat 1732, 1735b. 

229 Worth or Want] Want or Worth 1782, 1735b. 

358 and cracks] he cracks 1732, 1735b. 

364 but] and 1782, 1735b, 1751. 
The sampling reveals two variants that have not been completely traced (in 
the three editions examined); and the textual notes to lines 213-216 and 398 
should read respectively: ‘‘ Add. 1735a, 1735b’’ and ‘‘forsake] forsakes 
1782-83, 1735b.’’ I have been unable to check the printed text with that of 
the suppressed ‘‘death-bed’’ edition; but I have collated it with Four ethic 
epistles (1748), which Professor Bateson describes as ‘‘really only the ‘death- 
bed’ edition wi‘h a special title-page prefixed to it.’’ This statement, though 
lacking in bibliographical exactitude, seems to imply that the 1748 edition 
is made up from sheets of the ‘‘death-bed’’ edition with a new title-page. 
Either the identity is not so great as the description implies or there have 
been mistakes in the transcription; for I have found the following discrep- 
ancies between the editor’s text of the Epistle to Lord Bathurst and that in 
the 1748 edition: 

Line 225 splendour, charity; with plenty, health; ] 

Splendor, Charity; with Plenty, Health; 1748. 
305 Villiers] Villers 1748. 
him] him, 1748. 
325 power,] pow’r, 1748. 
364 but] and 1748. 
Although these differences are mostly in ‘‘accidentals,’’ they cannot, it seems 
to me, be explained by any statement of editorial principles in the textual 
note to the poem, or elsewhere in the volume. 

Editors can, and do, make mistakes; and a reviewer's concentration on them 
sometimes leaves obscure his feelings about the more solid aspects of the 
scholarship. The weaknesses I have pointed out are of the kind that might 
be used to justify recent outspoken criticism of work on eighteenth-century 
texts; but Professor Bateson’s edition of Pope’s Ethic epistles is otherwise 
distinguished and valuable-—RoBERT W. ROGERS. 


Cameron, J. M. ‘‘Doctrinal to an age: notes toward a revaluation 
of Pope’s Essay on man.’’ Dublin review, 2d quarter, 1951, 
pp. 54-69. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. Alexander Pope. London: Sylvan Press, 1951. 


Pp. 125. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 14, p. 806. 


Empson, William. The structure of complex words. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1951. 


Includes a discussion of Pope’s use of the term wit. 


Fineman, Daniel A. ‘‘The case of the lady ‘killed’ by Alexander 
Pope.”’ MLQ, xm (1951), 137-49. 
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Grant, Douglas (ed.). Poems of Alexander Pope. London: Pen. 


guin Books, 1951. Pp. 202. 
Subject of leading art. in TLS, April 20, p. 245. 


Hooker, Edward Niles. ‘‘Pope on wit: the Essay on criticism.” 
The seventeenth century: studies in the history of English 
thought and literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster 
Jones and others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford 


University Press, 1951), pp. 225-46. 

Many readers have felt that Pope’s Essay on criticism is largely a hodge- 
podge of neat statements of popular Augustan views on literary creation and 
criticism, and have attributed its vaguenesses and apparent conflicts to this 
fact. However, in this highly interesting article, Mr. Hooker maintains that 
Pope had something really important to say, that a basic purpose in writing 
the poem was to set forth his deep convictions concerning the place of ‘‘ wit” 
in literature. 

In his opening pages, Mr. Hooker explains that there were good reasons why 
Pope should have formed a definite conception of ‘‘wit,’’ and why it should 
have figured so prominently in the Essay. First, there was the debate about 
**true’’ and ‘‘false wit’’ around the turn of the century. Pope must have 
recognized that ‘‘wit’’ needed to be defended from the critics who, regarding 
it as ‘‘nothing but the froth and ferment of the soul,’’ seemed to be casting 
doubts about the worth of literature in general. Secondly, there was that 
strange struggle between Wycherley and Pope during the years 1706-10. In 
his letters Pope doggedly opposed the dramatist’s dangerous notion that the 
poet’s ‘‘wit’’ should be unconfined, be allowed to burst forth in dazzling 
metaphors or startling paradoxes. 

From a consideration of backgrounds, Mr. Hooker turns to the Essay. Pope, 
he says, felt that ‘‘true wit’’ does not manifest itself in the brilliance of a 
poetic passage but in giving life and energy to the whole, in animating 
‘*nature’’ and drawing it into a unity. This creative energy, natural ‘‘wit,’’ 
must be guided by and be harmoniously married to judgment, a gift of 
heaven too. But judgment in turn needs disciplining through the study of 
great writers and of the rules. Thus, Mr. Hooker suggests, Pope gives real 
dignity to ‘‘wit’’ as a faculty in itself and thinks of it as co-operating fully 
rather than clashing with judgment. The Essay in a sense becomes a reply to 
those who regarded ‘‘wit’’ as a spontaneous ‘‘flame’’ (Wycherley), as 8 
dangerous ‘‘ferment’’ undermining reason (Ferrand Spence), as a faculty 
inferior to judgment in its achievements (followers of Locke). 


Mr. Hooker’s article is an important one. It clearly shows the need for 
further careful analysis of Pope’s critical vocabulary and for interpreting 
it with an eye to its historical setting. One hopes there will be other studies 
of this kind. Also, the article throws a new light on Pope’s role as a literary 
critic. As Mr. Hooker points out, the use of the term ‘‘wit’’ in the ‘‘True 
Wit is Nature to advantage dressed’’ passage and its implied use through 
most of Part II suggest something more than merely ‘‘imagination’’ or ‘it 
vention’’ or an irrational faculty that should be refined. Certainly if it does 
have a deeper significance, one has to acknowledge that Pope is a more 
original and penetrating thinker on literary questions than has generally been 
supposed: such an interpretation was hardly common in that day. But Mr. 
Hooker has unfortunately left himself little space to discuss this basic inter 
pretation of ‘‘wit’’ as it occurs in specific passages, or to relate it to other 
interpretations of the same terms or to other key words in the Essay.—Donal) 
M. FOERSTER. 


Jack, Ian. ‘‘Pope and ‘the weighty bullion of Dr. Donne’s satires’.” 
PMLA, uxvi (1951), 1009-22. 
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Pen- Knight, Douglas. Pope and the heroic tradition: a critical study 
of his ‘‘Iliad.’” New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Cumberlege, 1951. Pp. viiit+119. 


m.” In a sense it might be said that Mr. Knight has put the cart before the 
lish horse. He promises, in an appendix, a forthcoming edition of Pope’s Iliad, 
} and on the strength of this avoids any detailed discussion of Pope’s knowledge 
ister of the Greek text and of his methods of translation. Let it also be said at 
ford once that, on balance, this disposition of things is justified. By postponing 

firmly problems which such a discussion might raise he manages to concen- 
rdge- trate our attention on Pope’s poetry, and in his long second chapter he ad- 
and mirably vindicates Pope’s choice and exploitation of a style which has been 
this a source of critical acrimony since Coleridge’s day. This is no small achieve- 
that ment, and if by thus limiting his terms of reference Mr. Knight leaves one 
iting or two doubts in the reader’s mind, this is a small price to pay, more especially 


since the promised edition will undoubtedly resolve some if not all of them. 


Broadly speaking Mr. Knight’s contention is that Pope counterpoises with 
great skill two kinds of language, abstract and concrete, traditional and con- 
temporary; and his critical procedure is to show what a wide variety of effects, 
ull of them appropriate to heroic poetry, can be obtained by such an opposition. 
This approach, as Mr. Knight acknowledges, owes something to Professor 
Tillotson, but Mr. Knight’s vigour and ingenuity in applying it are all his own. 

A brief illustration will show how rewarding such an approach can be in 
Mr. Knight’s hands. Of the lines from Book xXx, 

Steeds cased in Mail, and Chiefs in Armour bright, 
The gleamy Champain glows with brazen Light .. . 


he says: ‘‘. .. the collective character of the second line fulfills and dig- 
nifies the factual statement of the first. Without becoming merely abstract, 
a fact about the battlefield is opened into a condition of war.’’ This is both 
courageous and effective criticism: courageous because it ignores the tempta- 
tion to discuss details which is too often the stumbling-block to an appreci- 
ation of Pope’s poetry; effective because the reader’s attention is concentrated 
on the total impression of the passage. And, as with all good criticism, the 
method of approach seems to arise out of the very nature of the subject matter. 
Where he is concerned exclusively with Pope’s handling of language Mr. 

Knight is stimulating and convincing. Where he is concerned with the more 
general relationship of Pope’s translation to the epie tradition his conclusions 
sometimes carry less weight. For instance, in discussing the ‘dog-star’ image 
of Book xxii — 

Orion’s Dog... 

Terrific Glory! for his burning Breath 

Taints the red Air with Fevers, Plagues and Death — 
he calls attention to Miltonic echoes in the language, and goes on, ‘‘The 
echoes of style . . . remind us of the echo in character between Satan and 
Achilles and also of their parallel effects on the worlds of their respective 
poems.’’ It is true (and Mr. Knight makes the point) that in an earlier and 
less important use of this image Pope echoes Milton’s description of Satan 
in Paradise lost, Book 11; but here, where (as Mr. Knight says) the image 
‘foreshadows the climax of the poem,’’ he is echoing not Milton but Spenser— 

The rampant Lyon hunts he fast 
with Dogge of noysome Breath, 
Whose baneful barking brings in hast 


wit’’ 
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NALD pyne plagues and dreery death [S.C., ‘‘July,’’ 1. 22ff.]— 
who can hardly have been thinking of Satan at this point. 
” Apart from this it is perhaps questionable whether Pope would have enter- 
Ss. tained such a notion. Achilles was not the villain but the hero of the Iliad, 


and whereas the loss of Eden was for Milton a disaster, the fall of Troy was 
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a victory for Homer. The idea, in fact, seems to belong to the nineteenth or 
the twentieth century rather than to the eighteenth, and when Mr. Knight 
attributes to Pope some of his own twentieth-century awareness as a critic 
he is (or so it seems to me) unfairly evading the issue. The translation of 
the Iliad was for Pope a tremendous task, but it was primarily a literary 
one and not, as Mr. Knight sometimes seems to imply, a semi-mystical one, 
That is to say, Pope had to wrestle hard with the Greek, borrowing right and 
left from Anne Dacier, George Chapman, Dryden, and the Latin cribs. His 
attitude to the poem is at times refreshingly that of a schoolboy who has just 
discovered what good stories there are in Homer. He is perhaps the last 
translator of importance who was on the side of the Greeks—as Homer was, 
It is this sense of simplicity and literary struggle that is absent from Mr, 
Knight’s book. Reading him one gets the impression that Pope chose his 
echoes rather in the manner of Mr. Eliot selecting from Dante or Laforgue 
or St. John of the Cross for some significant passage. 

However, much of the weight of this criticism is certain to disappear with 
the publication of Mr. Knight’s edition. In any case he has achieved a re 
markable analysis of one of the great poems of the English language, and 
one which has been too little studied so far—NoORMAN CALLAN. 


MacDonald, W. L. Pope and his critics: a study in eighteenth 
century personalities. London: Dent; Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, [1951]. Pp. x+340. 


Rev. by Burns Martin in Dalhousie review, XXXI, x1-xiii. 


Mack, Maynard (ed.). An essay on man. (The Twickenham edition 
of the poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. m1, i.) London: Methuen, 
[1950]; New Haven: Yale University Press, [1951]. Pp. xe 
+186. 

Rev. by Gwyn Jones in MUR, Xvi, 488-89; by Geoffrey Tillotson in English, 
vill, 203-4; by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lvl, 448-50; by Ian Watt 
in Cambridge journal, v, 130-32; in TLS, Feb. 9, p. 86. 

A scholarly review is almost certain to do less than justice to this excellent 
edition, for Mr. Mack has addressed himself less to the specialist in Pope or 
the eighteenth century than to the student with a general interest in great 
poetry; his primary attempt is the rehabilitation of An essay on man for 
the modern reader. This is obviously a task of first importance; but the 
specialist will inevitably think—no doubt wrongly—that it is more important 
for his students than for himself, and he may not be the best judge of how 
satisfactorily the appeal to the general reader has been made. It is also a 
very large task, and limitations in space have consequently prevented the 
editor from offering his solutions of certain problems which the specialist 
would like to have answered. A review addressed to the specialist may per 
haps be permitted to indicate these omissions, but it should be understood 
that they were no doubt deliberately made by the editor. 

The introduction.—The first section of the introduction (pp. xi-xxii) gives 
an admirably condensed account of the poem’s inception and composition and 
its reception during Pope’s lifetime. The second section, entitled ‘‘The Essay 
and ‘philosophy’ ’’ (pp. xxiii-xlvi), considers the problem of the poem’s 
orthodoxy, the extent to which Pope used Leibniz, Shaftesbury, King, and 
Bolingbroke as sources, the relation of the Essay to large traditions of western 
thought, and the value of the poem as philosophy. Mr. Mack here argues 
persuasively that Bolingbroke’s influence on the poem was less than has 
frequently been thought. In particular he brings evidence to show that the 
‘‘Fragments or minutes of essays’’ was largely written after Pope’s Essay 
and that the close verbal resemblances between the two works must be com 
sidered Pope’s influence on Bolingbroke (pp. xxix-xxx and Appendix A, P. 
169) ; but one difficulty with this solution may be noted: in the ‘‘ Fragments 
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or minutes’’ Bolingbroke never refers to Pope’s poem even when the parallels 
are striking, while in the ‘‘Essays addressed to Mr. Pope’’ (clearly written 
after An essay on man) he seems concerned to show his indebtedness in the 
few instances when he repeats Pope’s phrasing. The last and longest section 
of the introduction (pp. xlvii-lxxx) is entitled ‘‘The Essay as a poem,’’ and 
it is here that Mr. Mack makes his chief attempt to rehabilitate the poem 
for the modern reader. In brief—and without any indication of the range 
and penetration of Mr. Mack’s argument—he first develops the thesis that 
in its content the poem makes use of the most important structural patterns 
of the Renaissance, which Pope modifies to meet the demands of his own day; 
and he then shows how as ‘‘a public and classical poem’’ the Essay differs 
from other kinds of poetry—particularly that of Donne and Wordsworth. 

What the specialist is likely to find the greatest deficiency in the introduc- 
tion is the absence of any detailed attempt to set the thought of the poem 
in its immediate historical context. Before we can adequately assess the 
originality of the Essay or recognize how it would have been understood by 
Pope’s better informed contemporaries, we need to know the extent to which 
his ideas, singly or in combination, would have been accepted by them as 
completely obvious, the extent to which he was making new combinations of 
commonplace ideas, and the extent to which he was using ideas about which 
there was active dispute. From the editor’s admirable notes on the text we 
ean learn, for example, that none of the important ideas in Epistle 1 (with 
the possible exception of the doctrine of the ruling passion) would have been 
considered really new; but the notes of necessity treat Pope’s ideas seriatim, 
and they consequently cannot show very clearly how, choosing from different 
traditions of thought, he was able to construct in the second epistle a coherent 
whole which cannot, I think, be closely paralleled by any single earlier work. 
Again, the notes are designed to show similarity rather than difference; they 
ean show that Pope was not original in considering the passions ‘‘ Modes of 
Self-love,’’ and they may even suggest that he was here influenced by the 
cynical tradition of La Rochefoucauld and Mandeville. But they can hardly 
be expected to show that a more important tradition in Pope’s day distin- 
guished between the selfish and benevolent passions and that writers who 
began by emphasizing man’s selfish nature generally did not end by pushing 
self-love ‘‘to social, to divine.’’ A detailed historical study, then, placing the 
ideds of the Essay in the smaller traditions of contemporary thought rather 
than in the larger traditions with which Mr. Mack is primarily concerned would 
still be of first importance. From his very extensive reading for the notes Mr. 
Mack must have collected the materials for such a study, and it is to be hoped 
that after giving us so much he will sometime consent to give us more. 

The notes.—For the notes on the poem there can be only very high praise. 
The explanatory notes, which are models of precise statement, are kept to a 
minimum; the editor, of course, never argues with his author in the manner 
of Elwin. Even more impressive are the historical notes showing parallels in 
thought or expression with earlier writings. After two centuries of comment 
on the Essay it might be expected that the most illuminating parallels would 
have been assembled, but it is apparent not only that Mr. Mack’s own notes 
are much more numerous and wider in range than the traditional notes he has 
preserved but also that they are in general much more valuable for an under- 
standing of the poem. Since Pope worked so largely with traditional materials, 
It would be possible to extend annotation of this sort almost indefinitely, but 
the editor has succeeded admirably in giving full explanation without over- 
burdening the text. 

An inspection of the index, however, reveals an apparent disproportion in 
the authors quoted or referred to in the historical notes. Mandeville is cited 
only once and Shaftesbury and Archbishop King only five times each, while— 
to select writers whom one would not guess to be of first importance for an 
understanding of Pope—Nicolas Coffeteau is cited eight times, G.-B. Gelli 
nine times, Walter Charleton eleven times, Richard Cumberland twelve times, 
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Fulke Greville thirteen times, and Hezekiah Burton eighteen times. In his 
introduction (pp. xxvii-xxix) Mr. Mack, while granting that Pope probably 
took something from King and Shaftesbury, denies to them the dominant 
influence on the Essay that has at times been suggested; and he may have 
deliberately refrained from citing them in the notes when equally good parallels 
could be found in other writers. There are, however, at least two places not 
noted by the editor where they would seem to illuminate Pope’s thought. In 
the couplet 
Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all [1, 51-52], 

the easy shift from may to must is well illustrated in The moralists. After 
Theocles has persuaded his friend to grant that ‘‘there may possibly be no 
real ILL in things: but all may be perfectly concurrent to one Interest,’’ he 
replies: ‘‘Why, then, if it may be so (be not surpris’d) ‘It follows that it 
must be so;’’’ and he proceeds to show why this is true (Characteristicks 
[1711], 0, 364). Again, a comparison with King suggests a reinterpretation 
of the first line of the following passage: 

Whate’er of life all-quick’ning ether keeps, 

Or breathes thro’ air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 

Or pours profuse on earth; one nature feeds 

The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds [m1, 115-18]. 
Here, I take it, Pope is describing life in the four elements—the life which 
sether keeps or retains and the life which it breathes through air or shoots into 
water or pours on earth. For ‘ether’ Mr. Mack quotes with apparent approval 
the definition in OED, ‘‘the element breathed by the Gods,’’ and the ether 
is thus, by implication, populated with generative gods or spirits. But for 
King—as apparently for Pope—etherial life is animal, not spiritual: ‘‘ Now, 
since the Structure of this visible World consists of various Bodies, viz. pure 
Ether, Air, Earth, fc. ’tis highly probable, as we said before, that each of 
these has its proper Inhabitants, viz. by the Union of Souls with the Particles 
of Matter. Without such an Union, we cannot apprehend how there should be 
either Actherial or Aerial Animals. For the most fluid Bodies, if not united 
to an immaterial Soul, or compacted together, would be immediately dissolv’d, 
and every blast of Wind would dissipate such Animals: either then these vast 
Fields of Air or Ather must be entirely destitute of Inhabitants, which very 
few will believe, who behold every clod of Earth stock’d with Animals, or 
furnish’d after some such Manner as we conjecture’’ (An essay on the origin 
of evil [1731], pp. 102-3). King then goes on to show that the air and ether 
would not have been designed as a habitation for ‘‘ pure Spirits,’’ since spirits 
‘*do not fill up Place, nor have any Relation to it.’’ 

The text.—As his copy-text Mr. Mack has chosen the edition of the Essay 
prepared in 1743 by Pope and Warburton (1743b), which he prints with very 
few alterations. From a collation of Epistle mz I judge that the copy-text 
has been reproduced with great accuracy; indeed I have found only three 
departures from it (166 its ] it’s 1743b; 231 Ere ] E’er 1743b; 305 Faith, ] 
Faith 1743b), and the first two of these may be considered misprints in 1748b, 
which the editor has silently corrected. I have also collated Epistle m with 
six editions that Mr. Mack has used in his collations (1733, 1734a, 1734b, 17354, 
1740, 1751), and I have found only two variants of importance that he has not 
recorded: 12 Form’d and impell’d ] By Nature form’d 1733 (also Griffith 
509, 315); 47 he must ] Man will 1738-35a (and possibly other editions 
before 1740). Since at times variants in paragraphing are given, it might 
have been noted that 1740 has new paragraphs at lines 115 and 131. And 
two minor variants appear in some copies of 1784a. As Griffith notes 
(p. 281), ‘‘Sig. L1 repeats the contents of K2; so one leaf had to be dis- 
carded. In some copies sig. K2 is retained, mn others LI.’’ In copies WI 
K2 there are these variants in Epistle 11, the second of which is doubtless ® 
misprint: 207 and ] or 1734a; 224 rever’d ] revers’d 1734a. 
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In his ‘‘ Note on the text’’ (pp. 3-4) Mr. Mack gives some account of the 
early editions of the Essay, but the brevity of his discussion prevents a con- 
sideration of questions that students of the text are likely to raise. What 
principle, for example, has been followed in choosing editions to be included 
in the collations? ‘‘Of Epistles 1-11,’’ he tells us, ‘‘there are other folio 
issues [i.e., editions other than the first], but none of textual interest except 
Griffith ’s ‘Issue 1’ of Epistle 1’’; and he also refers to a quarto edition of Epistle 
1. But what about the unmentioned octavo editions of the separate epistles (Grif- 
fith 296 and 299, 301, 309, and 333)? Are they also of no textual interest? And 
what is meant by a lack of textual interest in the folio editions? Not, appar- 
ently, that they contain no textual variants, for the second folio of Epistle m1 
(Griffith 315) shows two substantive changes (129 seeks ] seek 315; 275 he ] 
we $15). The answer must be, then, that these editions contain no authori- 
tative changes, and it is a defensible principle to exclude from the collations 
all editions not revised by the author. But this principle the editor has not 
followed consistently; although ‘‘no variants are found’’ in 1740, 1743a, and 
1751, he has ‘‘included these editions in the collations to complete the history 
of the text.’’? Again, one would like a statement concerning the precise re- 
lationships of the editions that have been collated. Has each successive edition 
been printed from the one immediately preceding it, or may 1739, for example, 
have been printed from 1735c so that distinctive readings of 1736 were for- 
gotten by the author? It is difficult to answer these questions with certainty 
by a study of the recorded variants. Similarly, what is the precise relation- 
ship of 1784a and 1734b and (for Epistle Iv) 1734? Griffith notes (p. 281) 
that the three books were printed from the same setting of type, and no variants 
between 1734a and 17346 are recorded for the first three epistles. But in Epistle 
Iv the editor has found interesting variant readings, and in 1734b at any rate 
the resetting of type appears to me to extend beyond the lines in which the 
variants occur. A bibliographical account of the printing of the three books 
would help us to understand the importance of these variants. Finally, Mr. 
Mack does not tell us why he has chosen 17436 as his copy-text; presumably 
his reason is that this edition contains Pope’s final revisions. Mr. Mack sent 
his book to press before the publication of papers by Sir Walter Greg and 
Mr. Fredson Bowers arguing that in most instances the critical text should 
be that of the first edition modified by the authorial changes of later editions; 
and one wonders to what extent he would accept their arguments. The sub- 
stantive readings would no doubt be the same even if a different copy-text had 
been chosen. But the accidentals (the punctuation, capitalization, italicization, 
and spelling—roughly what Mr. Mack calls ‘‘typography’’) underwent great 
alterations between the first editions and 1743b, and the form they finally took 
may owe less to Pope than to a succession of compositors and even to War- 
burton. If one can judge from the facsimile in Volume 11 of Elwin and Court- 
hope, Pope did not concern himself with the accidentals in revising one edition 
of the Essay for the next.—Mr. Mack is such an expert bibliographer that he 
has certainly considered the questions raised here; it is unfortunate that space 
has prevented him from giving his solutions in the edition and that he has 
not chosen to publish them separately. 

In accordance with the policy of the Twickenham edition, no manuscript 
readings are given; and a complete study of the manuscripts of the Essay on 
man is clearly beyond the scope of the present volume. Until someone per- 
forms the difficult but important task of recording the manuscript variants, 
the student of the text will have to turn for a selection of manuscript read- 
ings to the Elwin and Courthope edition, which Mr. Mack’s text has super- 
seded in all other respects —ARTHUR FRIEDMAN. 


~e Maynard. ‘‘The muse of satire.’’ Yale review, xu1 (1951), 
0-92. 


_An important essay, drawing its illustrations from Pope, especially from 
his formal satires. 
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Moore, John Robert. ‘‘ Windsor Forest and William III.’’ MZN, 


Lxvi (1951), 451-54. 
On Tory propaganda in the poem. 


Moran, Berna. ‘‘Pope and Thomas Vaughan.’’ Corr. in TLS, May 
4, 1951, p. 277. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Pope and Boileau.’’ N&Q, cxcvr (1951), 495. 


Possible indebtedness for one line in the Dunciad. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘Pope and ‘the great shew of nature’.’’ The 
seventeenth century: studies in the history of English thought 
and literature from Bacon to Pope, by Richard Foster Jones 
and others writing in his honor (Stanford: Stanford Univer. 
sity Press, 1951), pp. 306-15. 

Concerned with ‘‘the shaping influence that physical science had upon 

[Pope’s] art.’’ An interesting study relating Pope, among other things, to 

the world-makers. 


Shudofsky, Maurice M. ‘‘A dunce objects to Pope’s dictatorship.” 
HLQ, xiv, (1951), 203-7. 


Concerning the dramatist Charles Johnson. 


Sibley, Agnes Marie. Alexander Pope’s prestige in America, 1725- 
1835. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+158. 


Cf. PQ, xx1x, 292-93. 
Rev. by Harry Hayden Clark in American literature, XxxIll, 141-42; by 
John O. Eidson in MLN, LXxvi, 133-34. 


Wimsatt, William K., Jr. (ed.). Alexander Pope: selected poetry 
and prose. (Rinehart editions.) New York and Toronto: Rine- 
hart, 1951. Pp. lvii+449. 


Although this work is designed as a textbook in a well-known series, it is 
worthy of mention for Mr. Wimsatt’s thoughtful analysis of Pope’s poetry 
in the long introductory essay. 


Wronker, Stanley S. ‘‘Pope and Ben Jonson.’’ N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 
495-96. 


Possible indebtedness for one line of An essay On man, 


Ann Radcliffe 
Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Ann Radcliffe’s nature descriptions.” 
MLN, uxvi (1951), 251-55. ’ 


Mr. Havens finds that only ‘‘a mistaken conception of literature’’ prevented 
Ann Radcliffe’s natural sensitivity to nature from finding expression in her 
novels. 


Allan Ramsay 
(See also Joseph Ritson.) 


‘An eighteenth-century illustrator.’’ 7S, May 4, 1951, p. 284 
Pn David Allan and his illustrations for a 1788 edition of Ramsay’s Gentle 
shepherd. 
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John Ray 


Keynes, Geoffrey. John Ray: a bibliography. London: Faber and 


Faber, 1951. Pp. xv+163. 
Rev. by W. T. Calman in Nature, cLxvill, 352-53; in TLS, May 25, p. 332. 


Frances Reynolds 


An enquiry concerning the principles of taste, and of the origin 
of our ideas of beauty, etc. (1785). With an introduction by 
James L. Clifford. (Augustan Reprint Society, Pub. No. 27.) 
Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of California, 
1951. 

Mr. Clifford, using evidence from Samuel Johnson’s holograph letters, 
establishes Frances Reynolds’ authorship of the essay. In the reproduction 
of the essay the marginal notations referred to by Mr. Clifford in his Intro- 
duction, p. vii, were inadvertently omitted. In the right margin of p. 25, 
opposite line 17 of the text, is written ‘‘would’’; in line 15 of p. 49 the word 
‘‘of’? is crossed out. 


Samuel Richardson 
(See also Samuel Johnson.) 


Bonnard, G. A. ‘‘Samuel Richardson and Guillaume-Antoine De 
Lue.’’ MIR, xuvi (1951), 440-41. 


On an exchange of gifts between Richardson and a Swiss friend. 


Eaves, T. C. Dunean. ‘‘Graphie illustrations of the novels of 
Samuel Richardson, 1740-1810.’’ HLQ, xtv (1951), 349-83. 


Eaves, T. C. Dunean. ‘‘An unrecorded children’s book illustrated 


by Thomas Bewick.’’ Library, 5th ser., v (1951), 272-73. 
Pamela abridged. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Epistolary technique in Richardson’s novels.”’ 
Rice Institute pamphlet, xxxvim (April 1951), 36-54. 

A close analysis of Richardson’s technique, with the conclusion that if he 
‘*falls short of classic control of his themes, the reason may be, not that he 
was inept or incompetent, but on the contrary that his use of the letter form 
led him in one direction toward a specific analysis of the enmeshing complex- 
ities of life, and in another direction toward a heightened awareness of the 
discontinuities and blockages, the frustrations and loose ends, that seem to 
make up the plight of man.’’ 

Sale, William M., Jr. Samuel Johnson: master printer. (Cornell 
studies in English, Vol. xxxvu.) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. x+389. Cf. PQ, xxx, 285-87. 

Rev. by Austin Wright in MP, xiv, 274-75; in TLS, June 29, p. 412. 
yg corr. by Reynolds Stone in TLS, July 20, p. 453; by Keith Maslen, Aug. 
» p. 485. 


William Richardson 


Cordaseo, Francesco. ‘‘ William Richardson’s essays on Shakes- 
peare (1784): a bibliographical note on the first edition.”’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 148. 
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Joseph Ritson 
Pearsall, Robert B. ‘‘Seott and Ritson on Allan Ramsay.’’ MLN, 
Lxvi1 (1951), 551-53. 
On Scott’s debt to Ritson in his criticism of Ramsay’s practice in editing 
ballads. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


Vieth, David M. ‘‘Rochester and Cowley.’’ Corr. in TLS, Oct. 12, 
1951, p. 645. 


Identifies four lines of verse in a letter from Rochester to his wife as by 
Cowley, though they have often been attributed to Rochester. 


Nicholas Rowe 


Hesse, Alfred William. Nicholas Rowe’s translation of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, 1703-1718: a study in literary history. (University 
of Pennsylvania diss.) Philadelphia, 1950. Pp. 95. 


Thomas Rymer 


Zimansky, Curt A. ‘‘A manuscript poem to Thomas Rymer.” 
PQ, xxx (1951), 217-20. 


Thomas Shadwell 


Jones, Everett L. ‘‘Robert Hooke and The virtuoso.’’ MLN, uxv 
(1951), 180-82. 
A passage from Hooke’s diary reveals that he believed Shadwell drew upon 
Hooke’s Mtcrographia for the satire on the new science in The virtuoso, 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the deist manifesto.”’ 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new ser., 
xu, Pt. 2 (1951), 297-385. 


This valuable monograph attempts to answer the question: in what sense 
may the Characteristics be called the manifesto of deism? After a brief intro- 
duction, and a preliminary section defining two types of deism and distin- 
guishing both from Newtonianism, Mr. Aldridge presents a summary and 
analysis of the Characteristics, with a running commentary which relates 
Shaftesbury’s thought to the contemporary milieu and interprets it — very 
sympathetically—in absolute as well as in historical terms. An inquiry and 4 
letter concerning enthusiasm are considered first as separate entities, because 
they appeared earlier than the rest and contain Shaftesbury’s central ideas. 
Since the other treatises included in Characteristics are miscellaneous and 
digressive in character, Mr. Aldridge discusses them under the following gen- 
eral headings: Providence, Virtuosoship, the Magistrate, and Controversial 
Theology. 

Mr. Aldridge has no startling new interpretation to propose, nor much new 
material to present. His purpose is to elucidate the text and its immediate 
background, and he has pw Recon sees in producing the most theme 
and intelligent analysis of the Characteristics that has ever been done. With- 
out questioning the value of this kind of explication, however, one is obli 
to note that some uncertainty seems apparent as to the potential audience. 
Presumably the book is intended mainly for specialists in the period; yet such 
readers, though they will profit from Mr. Aldridge’s discussion of controversial 
points in the interpretation of Shaftesbury and will certainly learn —_ 
hardly need so extensive a summary of a book they know well and so detail 
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a presentation of religious, philosophical, and political backgrounds with which 
they are already familiar. Nor are the interests of the scholarly reader served 
by the footnotes, which are restricted to the minimum needed for reference 
and notice few secondary works. But it is probably unfair to blame Mr. Ald- 
ridge for not being clear about who may expected to read his book; let 
us hope that many non-specialists will do so. 

A more serious criticism concerns Mr. Aldridge’s interpretation of his sub- 
ject. It is entirely proper for him to be sympathetic to Shaftesbury and to 
say ail that can be said in explanation and defense of his position; but he 
seems to me to carry this vindication so far that he confuses some very im- 
portant issues. His essential thesis may be stated thus: Shaftesbury was a 
deist; but, seen against the background of his times, he differed little from 
some contemporary Whig Low Churchmen, and he was not so much an enemy 
of religion in general as of the contemporary High Church. Mr. Aldridge shows 
that the doctrines, political as well as religious, that Shaftesbury attacked 
with special animus were characteristic of many High Churchmen, and were 
violently opposed by Low Churchmen as well as deists. But apparently it does 
not occur to him that there might be any identification, however partial, be- 
tween the interests of the High Church and the Establishment generally, or 
between the Establishment and Christianity, or between Christianity and re- 
ligion in general. In other words, it does not occur to him that Swift might 
have been right (he does not mention An argument against abolishing Chris- 
tianity, though his whole study enriches that work by showing how badly it 
was needed). The defense that Shaftesbury’s caustic passages are ‘‘no more 
sarcastic or un-Christian than some passages in the work of Swift and other 
clergymen’’ (p. 355) is an extremely poor one; it 1s not a question of verbal 
similarities, but of tone and intention; and, as Mr. Aldridge shows in dis- 
cussing the contemporary reception and influence of Shaftesbury’s work (which, 
he says, contributed largely to the fall of the Whigs in 1710), the difference 
was as clear to most people in Queen Anne’s time as now. 


Mr. Aldridge says, ‘‘the one element which conclusively separates a lati- 
tudinarian Christian from a deist is a strong current of anti-Biblicism’’ (p. 
357). This statement makes excellent sense as Swiftian irony; that is, as an 
ironic equation of ‘‘latitudinarian Christian’’ with the nominal Christians of 
An argument, But Mr. Aldridge means it as a sober historical distinction, 
and concludes that according to this criterion Shaftesbury was a deist; though 
he personally conformed and took the sacraments, he ridiculed the Bible, 
miracles, and priesteraft, and ‘‘his rationalism kept him from accepting, even 
tacitly, the doctrines of orthodox Christianity’’ (p. 355). At the end of his 
study, he re-formulates the question of whether or not Shaftesbury should 
be classified as a deist (though he has already stated explicitly several times 
that he was one). Shaftesbury was a deist ‘‘if the word means recognizing 
the abuses of religious organizations, exposing the evils of bigotry and super- 
stition, and opposing the literal interpretation of Scripture through the use 
of higher criticism’’ (p. 370). But this slanted definition would apply equally 
well to an ideal Christian 3 the word deist, as commonly used, and as Mr. Ald- 
ridge has used it up to this point, means a great deal more than this. Shaftes- 
bury was not a deist, he says, if deism is incompatible with faith in providence 
and willingness to conform to public worship; but no one has ever suggested 
that deism is incompatible with these things. His conclusion is that Shaftes- 
bury should be called a theist, and should be believed when he says, ‘‘to be a 
settled Christian, it is necessary to be first of all a good theist’’ (p. 370). 

But a man who believes—as Mr. Aldridge shows that Shaftesbury does— 
that religion is a matter of opinion, a topic for good-humored speculation, 
not to be considered in time of trouble; that all evil is illusory; that man is 
naturally virtuous, or can easily become so, and at any rate is self-sufficient 
and needs no Revelation, and, being virtuous, needs no Redemption—such & 
man is certainly no Christian, and is not moving in the direction of Chris- 
tianity. To conclude that deist and Christian are very much the same is indeed 
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an awful confusion; to obscure this profound difference is not historical ob- 
jectivity. One suspects that Mr. Aidridge really knows better, and is carried 
away by the desire to make Shaftesbury palatable. 

Since no imaginable reader is now likely to be seduced by Shaftesbury, even 
when he is presented as attractively as he is by Mr. Aldridge, perhaps I have 
dwelt unnecessarily on this matter of interpretation. Aside from this, I be- 
lieve Mr. Aldridge’s study to be very useful and valuable—Monroe K. Spears, 


Brett, R. L. The Third Earl of Shaftesbury: a study in eighteenth- 
century literary theory. (Hutchinson’s university library.) 
London: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 232. 

Professor Brett has given a very useful account of Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ aesthetic 
and literary theory’’ and of ‘‘the part he played in furnishing the minds of 
the Augustan writers with some of their guiding ideas.’’ After sketching the 
intellectual background, with special reference to the Cambridge Platonists, 
and giving a short biography, he passes on to ‘‘The ancients and moderns,” 
‘*The creative imagination,’’ ‘‘The sublime,’’ ‘‘The aesthetic judgement,” 
and ‘‘The doctrine of ridicule.’’ Shaftesbury’s thought gains a good deal 
from systematic exposition, and from being set in its literary context. Some- 
times too much is claimed, and in somewhat vague terms. The platonic current, 
for example, was part of neo-classical theory long before the Characteristics, 
as Bredvold and others have shown (see pp. 102, 143); and to make Shaftes- 
bury a starting-point for discussions of Coleridge, to say nothing of I. A. 
Richards and existentialism, awards him a surely unearned prescience. At 
other times the analysis of Shaftesbury’s ideas is only very loosely connected 
with the ensuing literary discussion; as when an interesting reconstruction 
of what he may have meant by making ridicule the test of truth is followed 
by general discussion of Augustan comedy and satire which in turn ends b 
a somewhat unreal estimate of their social effect and their relation to senti- 
ment (pp. 184-85). However, the subject is mainly responsible for these 
shortcomings. Shaftesbury was an Aeolian Harp to many winds of doctrine, 
and it is usually impossible to say whether later writers got their ideas from 
the harp or from the winds, unless they themselves tell us. 

Professor Brett’s treatment of his third main topic, Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ attempt 
to keep alive a philosophy that he considered more sympathetic to the arts 
than the new philosophy of empiricism,’’ is open to more serious criticism. 
One may doubt whether the issue is formulated in terms suited either to phil- 
osophic discussion in general, or to the actual period under discussion. His 
antinomy—roughly between secular and empirical science, and Christian and 
Platonic idealism—leads to a good deal that is highly debatable, both about 
Shaftesbury, and his place in the development of literature. Shaftesbury’s 
deist and stoic tendencies are minimized, and the Christian elements in his 
thought are overstressed (pp. 46-48). Further, the treatment of the relation- 
ship between philosophy and poetry exhibits an extreme case of a prevalent 
confusion. The ‘‘menace of science’’ is not a helpful concept for discussing 
Pope (p. 194); and one must demur from ‘‘Science presented poets with a 
dead world which was colourless, inanimate and mechanical. All that poets 
considered valuable, the scent of a hay-field, the ery of a sea-bird, the beauty 
of dawn were now subjective modes of apprehending a reality which was 
scientific and mathematical’’ (p. 187). The poets had not yet begun to ‘‘con- 
sider these things valuable’’; and Shaftesbury would certainly have con- 
sidered the first two of them as too ‘‘particular’’ for art. In any case the 
statement premises a more direct correspondence between philosophy and art 
than seems at all likely. I find it impossible to believe that anyone saw the 
dawn differently because Locke, for his purposes, made an epistemological 
distinction between primary and secondary qualities. The nature of the op- 
position of scientific and materialist thought to poetry is easily mis-stated: 
it is surely not to all poetry, but only to a certain kind of poetry, and & 
certain kind of critical position about it. Even Professor Brett’s ‘‘evil genius’’ 
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(p. 97), Hobbes, wrote poetry; and so, more convincingly, did Lucretius. 

However, a greater attention to philosophic niceties would not have been 
easy in a shortish book covering a large and difficult subject, for which there 
was undoubtedly a need. There is little annotation, but the treatment of the 
material seems fair and accurate: although Bart’lemy Fair is surely by Mary 
Astell, and not by Wootton; the ‘‘complete list of Shaftesbury’s published 
work’? might have included some of the dispersed periodical publication of 
his letters and diaries such as that in RLC, xvi (1936), if not the political 
pamphlet Paradoxes of state (1702), usually attributed to Toland, but more 
probably by Shaftesbury (C. F. Weiser, Shaftesbury und das deutsche Geis- 
tesleben, 1916, p. 556); and if his reference to C. A. Moore on p. 187 is any 
guide, omitting as it does the article on ‘‘The return to nature in English 

try of the 18th century’’ SP, xiv [1917]), it would appear that Professor 
Brett has failed to notice, as he has certainly failed to take advantage of, 
much important American work, notably the articles of BR. 8. Crane and A. 
0. Aldridge.—IAN WATT. 


William Shenstone 
Carroll, F. ‘‘Shenstone’s ‘Lines written at an inn’.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 326. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Nettleton, George H. ‘‘Sheridan’s introduction to the American 
stage.’’ PMLA, uxv (1950), 163-82. 


Williams, George W. ‘‘A new source of evidence for Sheridan’s 
authorship of The camp and The wonders of Derbyshire.’’ SP, 
xLvi (1950), 619-28. 


Christopher Smart 
Brittain, Robert (ed.). Poems by Christopher Smart. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv+326. Cf. PQ, xxx, 
288-89. 


Callan, Norman (ed.). The collected poems of Christopher Smart. 
2 vols. (The muses’ library.) London: Routledge and Kegan 


Paul, 1949. 
Rev. with the title above by Donald F. Bond in MP, xiv, 275-78 (an 
important review). 


Tobias Smollett 


Brander, Laurence. Tobias Smollett. London: Longmans, 1951. 
Pp. 36. 
Rev. in TLS, March 9, p. 154. 


Cordasco, Francesco (ed.) Letters of Tobias George Smollett: a 
supplement to the Noyes Collection, with a bibliography of 
editions of the collected works. Madrid: Imp. Avelino Ortega 
Cuesta de Sancti-Spiritus, 1950. Pp. 46. 

In reviewing this book in Philological quarterly, xxx (1951), 289-91, Lewis 
M. Knapp and Lillian de la Torre impugned the authenticity of five of the 
Smollett letters here published for the first time, reputedly from holographs 
in the possession of Mr. Cordasco. In the same issue of Philological quarterly 
(p. 291) Miss de la Torre, commenting upon the article listed just below, 
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questioned the authenticity of the letter which Mr. Cordasco ‘‘ published in 
facsimile, as if from an original holograph’’ (Miss de la Torre’s words) and 
which presumably was written by Dr. Fizés to Smollett. Mr. Cordasco pro- 
tested to the editors of Philological quarterly and offered to submit as eyi- 
dence of authenticity the Fizés letter in holograph and the disputed Smollet 
letters in facsimiles (see also the correspondence between Mr. Cordasco and 
his reviewers in MLN, Ltxvul [1952], 69-71). 

At the request of the reviewers a committee, composed of Frederick B, 
Adams, Jr., Allen T. Hazen, and Louis A. Landa, was formed to examine the 
evidence. From the correspondence which passed between the Committee and 
Mr. Cordasco there were two results. Mr. Cordasco submitted the holograph 
of the Fizés letter to Mr. Hazen, who pronounced it a forgery. In this judg- 
ment Mr. Cordasco concurred, and has indicated his concurrence in a letter 
to Modern language notes (LxXviI [1952], 360), a copy of which he sent to the 
Committee. The Committee made two requests of Mr. Cordasco concerning the 
impugned Smollett letters: (1) that it be allowed to examine the holographs 
rather than the facsimiles proffered by Mr. Cordasco; (2) that it be informed, 
if the holographs are not now in the possession of Mr. Cordasco, of their 
present location in order to remove any doubts of their existence and authen- 
ticity. Mr. Cordasco felt that he could not accede to these requests. He replied: 
**As to the Smollett originals I have no authority for the allowance of their 
examination; I trust that such authority will be given in the future. In any 
event I have been informed that they, and a quantity of other Smollett ma- 
terials, will be deposited in America and I presume this will allow their public 
examination. I agree that facsimile copies will serve no definitive purpose. 
Until these letters do become available, their acceptance or rejection should 
be reserved.’’ In the light of this answer the Committee feels that it can serve 
no further useful purpose.— ALLEN T. HAZEN, FREDERICK B. ADAMS, JR, 
Louis A. LANDA. 


[The following communication from Mr. Cordasco, admitting that the im- 
pugned Smollett letters are forgeries, was received after copy of the bibliog- 
raphy had been prepared for the press. It is printed here at his request.] 


‘« Between 1944-46 I came into the possession of a group of letters purportedly 
written by T. G. Smollett (1721-1771), and of a curious letter signed by the 
comparatively unknown French physician, Antoine (Charlies?) Fizés whom 
Smollett consulted in 1763. I accepted the letters as genuine, and several of 
the letters appeared in NGQ, cxcill (1948), 295-96, 363-64. The Fizés letter 
was published in MLN, txv (February, 1950), 117-19, and all the Smollett 
letters were again published in my monograph, Letters of T. G@. Smoliett: 4 
supplement to the Noyes collection (Madrid, 1950). (One of the Smollett 
letters also appeared in my ‘‘Smollett and the translation of the Don Quizote,”’ 
MLQ, xu [March, 1952], 23-36.) The authenticity of the Fizés letter was 
impugned by Mme L. de la Torre and Mr. L. M. Knapp (MLN, uxvu [January, 
1952], 69-71), and the authenticity of the Smollett letters was called into 
question in a review of my Smollett monograph (PQ, xxx [1951], 289-91). 

Under these circumstances it was incumbent upon me that the letters be 
made available to expert examination. The examination of the Fizés letter 
in the laboratory demonstrated it to be a forgery. Its further study left no 
question, and the analysis of Prof. A. T. Hazen, an acknowledged authority 
on 18th century paper, was published in MLN, Ltxvi (May, 1952), 360. 

The laboratory examination of the Smollett letters reveals them to be 
forgeries, and examined further by the principles laid down by Professor Hazen 
in his examination of the Fizés, their spuriousness is beyond doubt. 

My critics called the redoubtable Sam Johnson to my indictment. May I 
call urbane Horace to my defense: 

Solas aio bene vivere, quorum 
Conspicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 
FRANCESCO CoRDASCO.’’ 
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Cordasco, Francesco. ‘‘Smollett’s German medical degree.’’ MLN, 
Lxv (1950), 117-19. 
See PQ, xxx (1951), 291, the statement under the preceding title, and Mr. 
Cordasco’s retraction in MLN, uxvi (1952), 360. 


Foster, James R. ‘‘Peregrine Pickle and the Memoirs of Count 
Grammont.’’ MIN, utxvi (1951), 469-71. 


Smollett’s borrowing from the earlier work. 


Knapp, Lewis Mansfield. Tobias Smollett: doctor of men and 
manners. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiiit+362. Cf. PQ, xxix, 297-98; xxx, 291. 

Rev. by Eugene Joliat in University of Toronto quarterly, xx1, 103-4; by 

J. M. S. Tompkins in RES, new ser., 11, 286-88. 


Joseph Spence 


Wiley, Margaret Lee. ‘‘A Spence letter.’’ English studies in honor 
of James Southall Wilson (University of Virginia studies, Vol. 
Iv, 1951), pp. 261-64. 


A draft of a letter to Pope giving an account of Stephen Duck. 
Wright, Austin. Joseph Spence: a critical biography. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, [1950]. Pp. ix+265. Cf. PQ, xxx, 


292-93. 
Rev. by James M. Osborn in MP, xvii, 215-16; in TLS, May 11, p. 294. 


Thomas Sprat 


Fisch, H., and H. W. Jones. ‘‘Bacon’s influence on Sprat’s History 
of the Royal Society.’?’ MLQ, xu (1951), 399-406. 


Sir Robert Stapylton 


Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The first editions of Sir Robert Stapylton’s 
‘The slighted maid’ (1663) and ‘The step-mother’ (1664).”’ 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xtv (1951), 
143-48. 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Charles Gildon. ) 


Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Steele, Charles King, and the Dunkirk pam- 
phiets.”” HLQ, x1v (1951), 423-29. 


Loftis, John. ‘‘The Blenheim papers and Steele’s journalism, 1715- 
1718.’ PMLA, uxvi (1951), 197-210. 

Concerned with Steele manuscripts and memoranda, preserved at Blenheim 
Palace, pertaining to several series of essays undertaken between 1715 and 
1718. Mr. Loftis describes variants and cancelled passages in holographs of 
Town talk; he advances new arguments for Steele’s authorship of Chit-chat ; 
he argues that a holograph essay intended as the first of a new series, under- 
taken in opposition to Addison, was to be entitled the Whig; and he argues 
that a later holograph essay was intended as a contribution to Ambrose 
Philips’ Freethinker. 
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Loftis, John. ‘‘Richard Steele and the Drury Lane management.” 
MLN, uxvi (1951), 7-11. 

Explains the background of a letter written by the Earl of Stair from Paris 
in 1715 to Steele in London. Stair was acting as Steele’s intermediary in an 
attempt to engage two actors, then in France, for an appearance at Drury 
Lane Theatre, of which Steele was governor. 


Laurence Sterne 


Booth, Wayne. ‘‘Did Sterne complete Tristram Shandy?’’ MP, 
xiv (1951), 172-83. 

Brings evidence to show that ‘‘Sterne was through with his book when he 
sent Volume IX to the printer’’ and that ‘‘the book he had completed repre- 
sented the completion of a plan, however rough, which was present in his 
mind from the beginning.’’ 


Grant, Douglas (ed.). Sterne: Memoirs of Mr. Laurence Sterne; 
The life and opinions of Tristram Shandy; A sentimental jour- 
ney; Selected sermons and letters. London: Rupert Hart-Davis; 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 752. 
Subject of middle art. in TLS, March 2, p. 132. 


Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘A note on ‘Tristram Shandy’: some new sources.”’ 
N&Q, cxcvi (1951), 226-27. 
The new sources are John Wilkins’ Mathematical magick, Bacon’s ‘‘Of 
death,’’ Pope’s Dunciad, and perhaps Steele’s Englishman. 


Jefferson, D. W. ‘Tristram Shandy and the tradition of learned 
wit.’’ Essays in criticism, 1 (1951), 225-48. 


Wasserman, Earl R. ‘‘Unedited letters by Sterne, Hume, and 
Rousseau.’’ MIN, uxvi (1951), 73-80. 


Jonathan Swift 


‘“A book from Swift's library.’’ Bodleian Library record, i (1951), 
180-81. 


Some annotations in Swift’s hand in a copy of Virgil, now in the Douce 
Collection at South Kensington. 


Clark, Justus Kent. ‘‘Swift and the aristocracy.’? Abstracts of 
dissertations, Stanford University, 1949-50, xxv (1950), 127-28. 


Elliott, Robert C. ‘‘Swift’s Tale of a tub: an essay in problems 
of strueture.’’ PMLA, Ltxvi (1951), 441-55. 


Assuming that ‘‘the essential irrationality of man’’ provides A tale of 4 
tub with ‘‘thematie unity,’’ Mr. Elliott contends that an additional ‘‘struc- 
tural principle’’ unifies the book. The principle is that of Swift’s fictional 
‘‘author,’? whom Mr. Elliott characterizes as an ingénu and who, he finds, 
‘‘egregiously identifies himself with the very abuses that Swift is attacking’’ 
(p. 443). Diseussions of Swift’s ‘‘irony’’ have long emphasized the satirist’s 
assumption of a false position, and, more recently, such scholars as Professor 
Quintana and Mrs. Starkman have pointed to his deliberate fabrication of & 
patently vulnerable spokesman for the position he seeks to attack. 

Mr. Elliott, however, provides a vigorous and explicit demonstration of the 
degree to which the character of the bogus author is sustained throughout the 
Tale, even pervading the chapters dealing with the three brothers, which are 
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usually set apart, as allegory, from the digressions. He goes so far as to 
tackle courageously the confusing passage on satire from Swift’s Preface, 
which, with its flashes of bold, literal truth, is so fatal to the theory that 
Swift consistently attacks by inversion. Here, as in his subsequent treatment 
of the ‘‘Digression concerning madness,’’ Mr. Elliott is forced to fall back 
on the notion that Swift at times dropped the strings of his puppet (others 
before Mr. Elliott have spoken of shedding masks, springing traps, and lashing 
out in propria persona), yet he succeeds in showing that it is the false position 
of the false author which dominates the passage. 

The second section of the article is devoted to an analysis of the crucial 
‘‘Digression concerning madness.’’ It is an analysis which closely parallels 
that of F. R. Leavis’s ‘‘The irony of Swift’’ (in Determinations [London, 
1934], pp. 79-108); Mr. Elliott differs from Leavis chiefly in finding in the 
section, not the overwhelming negative irony by which Leavis professes to 
be rendered speechless, but a climactic affirmation of the ‘‘integrity which 
enables Swift to face reality as he sees it, without compromise’’ (p. 454). 

Like Leavis, too, Mr. Elliott feels that the dramatic statement concerning 
‘“‘The Serene Peaceful State of Being a Fool among Knaves’’ must come as 
a complete shock to the reader. He seems to consider the entire passage pre- 
ceding this remark as an elaborate hoax in which Swift’s true view of the 
deceptive surface of things comes as a violent surprise to dupe the reader, 
who has believed in the ingénu’s argument. Such an interpretation appears 
singularly uncharitable toward Swift’s readers; it furthermore suggests that 
the whole ingénu device is a comic trick rather than a satiric instrument. For 
it asks us to believe in a fatuous reader who blandly accepts the ingénu’s 
posturings until the moment when Swift appears in his own wrathful person 
to disabuse him. If, indeed, Swift’s readers are thus slow to recognize the 
eloquent artifice of his assumed position, one wonders how, save for some sort 
of belatedly enlightened re-reading, they are in a position to react to the Tale 
as satire at all—EpWArD W. ROSENHEIM, JR. 


French, David P. ‘‘The title of ‘A tale of a tub’.’’ N&Q, cxcvi 
(1951), 473-74. 
Argues that ‘‘a tale of a tub,’’ among other meanings, suggests ‘‘the non- 
sensical ravings of a madman.’’ 


The history of the four last years of the Queen. With an intro- 
duction by Harold Williams. (The prose works of Jonathan 
Swift, edited by Herbert Davis, Vol. vu.) Oxford: Blackwell; 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xxviiit252. 
, Rev. by Clarence Tracy in Queen’s quarterly, Lyi, 450-52; in TLS, May 
5, p. 326. 

The aftermath of Queen Anne’s death, said Swift, ‘‘in three weeks, spoiled 
two as good sixpenny pamphlets, as ever a proclamation was issued out against.’’ 
It did more. It spoiled what was to have been a mainstay of his reputation: 
The history of the four last years of the Queen. Had this work appeared at 
the beginning of 1713, as he originally planned, it might have made as great 
a noise as The conduct of the Allies. It would by now have an accepted place 
as the chief of Swift’s several attempts to compose a great work of historical 
art. Instead, the story of its reputation is darkened by two inquiries: Did 
Swift write it? Had he reliable information? As a result, the ideas and the 
construction of the History have received little of the treatment they demand. 

It is extraordinary that the first question arose not when the book appeared, 
anonymously edited, thirteen years after Swift’s death, but much later, in 
Johnson's life of Swift. Even the author of an attack on the History in the 
year of its publication (1758) wrote, ‘‘We not only believe, but can safely 
aver [it] to be a genuine copy of the manuscript that we have often had a 
sight of.’’ The reviewer for the Gentleman’s magazine stated that Swift had 
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‘‘deposited more than one copy [of his history] in the hands of his friends, 
one of which . . . has now found its way to the press.’’ 

Sir Harold Williams, in his meticulous introduction to the new Shakespeare 
Head edition of the History (as earlier in the Library, 1935), traces the career 
of the disbelief, through Stanhope and Macaulay, as far as a Times corre- 
spondence of 1873. He amplifies and corrects Temple Scott’s introduction to 
his own edition of 1902. It was actually not until Craik’s biography, 1882, 
and Temple Scott’s edition that anything like a scholarly rebuttal of the 
doubts was attempted. Even these two writers relied on internal evidence which 
did not exclude a measure of uncertainty. Finally, however, Sir Harold him- 
self in 1935 quite closed the case, ‘‘ primarily ... by drawing attention to the 
manuscript in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle.’’ Though its provenance 
is incomplete, this manuscript is carefully written by amanuenses, in a form 
which was customary with Swift, and it is ‘‘not less carefully corrected and 
revised by Swift himself.’’ It is in fact proof that the History of 1758 ap 
peared substantially as Swift had prepared it for the press. 

The present volume also confounds those who have aspersed Swift’s scholar- 
ship. Mr. Davis, as editor, examined carefully a portion of the materials on 
which Swift claimed that his narrative was based. The resulting comparisons 
show that Swift had access to the most authoritative data and used them with 
scrupulous precision. On at least one of these documents, now in the P.R.O,, 
ean still be seen some marks of Swift’s search. 

Several copies were made of the History in its final form. While these dif- 
fered significantly, the variants are not of critical importance. Faulkner in 
Dublin used another text from Millar in London (both editions being pub- 
lished in the same year), but the authenticity of each remains unchallenged. 
Nevertheless, the only manuscript which has come to light—the Windsor MS— 
is a third version. Necessarily preferring this text (checked by the author 
and fresh from his hand) to the others, Mr. Davis has made it the copy for 
the present edition. 

A number of difficulties follow from this decision. Swift used two scribes 
who in some matters of spelling and punctuation are at odds with each other; 
the change-over takes place with the new paragraph on p. 103. The first scribe, 
for instance, tends to restrict the use of capitals to titles, proper or important 
nouns, and prominent adjectives. The second often capitalizes verbs and 
adverbs. In a third style are the numerous corrections by Swift; in a fourth, 
his ‘‘Preface,’’ taken from a printed text. At two points Swift has instruc- 
tions that published documents are to be inserted. Rather than accept either 
of the 1758 editions in such places, Mr. Davis, with exemplary care, has gone 
back to the most reliable printing of each document. On the whole assemblage 
of these materials must be imposed the forms of the Shakpspeare Head edition. 

To achieve a page which reconciled the consequent irregularities without 
misrepresenting the manuscript was a delicate problem. In a passage 
for the frontispiece illustration, Swift has written ‘‘endeavored,’’ which the 
scribes apparently agree in spelling ‘‘endeavoured’’; he bas—probably through 
carelessness—used an awkward semicolon after ‘‘Tower,’’ where he would 
normally have preferred a comma. Such details seem tq have been standard- 
ized. But other differences from the manuscript may be accidental, such a8 
the lack of a comma after ‘‘But,’’ p. 65, 1. 27. Trifling oversights occur as 
well among the textual notes: e.g., p. 7, 1. 2 f.b., should list ‘‘great’’ for ‘‘a 
great’’ as a Faulkner variant; the second note under p. 71, 1. 9, is really to 
1, 13; p. 72, 1. 1, should list ‘‘which’’ for ‘‘which Tallies’’ as a Millar and 
Faulkner variant; under p. 114, 1. 12, as variants of ‘‘the Demolition,’’ should 
be listed ‘‘demolishing’’ in Millar and ‘‘the Demolishing’’ in Faulkner. 


There are also problems in describing a manuscript; to be clear but not 
chatty is an art of which Mr. Davis is a master. He manages again and again 
to be concise without using overly technical terminology. Yet those who have 
not from the earlier volumes of his edition become acquainted with his methods 
may be puzzled by a few matters: parentheses are ambiguous when the edi- 
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tor uses them in certain notes for added letters and Swift in others for ordi- 
nary purposes (cf. textual notes on p. 2, 1. 4 f.b., and p. 3, ll. 23-24); neither 
is it obvious that the brackets on pp. 3 and 164 indicate worn edges. Similarly, 
why should names and titles not normally contracted be spelled out in Swift’s 
text but not in his notes (pp. 9n, 21n)%? Again, it would be heipful to have a 
clearer indication—perhaps at the head of the textual notes—that the copy 
for Swift’s ‘‘Preface’’ is as edited by Deane Swift in the Works, 4to, 
London, 1765, Vol. vit of the Hawkesworth edition. 

Among the textual notes more attention could perhaps have been given to 
Perey Fitzgerald’s collation (almost a century ago) of the 1758 London edition 
with an authentic but now vanished manuscript of the History. Temple Scott 
used this collation, and some of the readings are not otherwise recorded: 
‘faction’? for ‘‘Party,’’ p. 18, 1 20; ‘‘complete’’ for ‘‘put an end to,’’ p. 
29, 1. 3 f.b.; ‘‘ North Britain’’ for ‘‘Scotland’’ consistently on pp. 96-97. If 
Fitzgerald’s notes could not be listed, the significant fact might have been 
mentioned that except for the three quoted, they regularly agree with the un- 
corrected readings of the Windsor MS. 

The present edition, then, settles the canonicity of the work, establishes a 
text, and vindicates Swift’s integrity. For the analysis which can at last 
follow, Mr. Davis has provided excellent aids. He prints as appendixes the 
preface by Dr. Charles Lucas to the first edition, the Longleat manuscript of 
Swift’s character of Harley, and a sampling of the P.R.O. papers which Swift 
used as sources. Study of this volume will show that the History is a remark- 
able blend of partisan distortions, literary skill, and historical science. The 
sections on domestic affairs in Parliament are not really unified; they are 
links joined by chronology and varied with Swift’s reflections on finance, 
government, population, church organization, and liberty of the press. Yet 
Swift often distinguishes his own views from the facts or assumptions on 
which they are based, certain that the truth will support his findings. Even 
when he describes the enemies of his leaders, or interprets their doings, the 
irony is usually too direct to be dissimulation. If he quotes documents entire, 
they are basic documents, unadulterated, necessary for a sound understand- 
ing of the events. The narrative is at times adroitly contrived. This ‘‘history’’ 
may indeed be not a report but a brief; it is certainly not of the ‘‘four last 
years’? of Queen Anne. However, it és a fine summary of the negotiations 
leading to the Treaty of Utrecht, a subtle defence of those proceedings, and 
& persuasive apology for the Queen’s last ministry.—IRVIN EHRENPREIS. 


Hunting, Robert S. ‘‘Gulliver among the Brobdingnagians; a real- 
life incident (?).’’ N&Q, cxcvr (1951), 413. 
A newspaper report of 1735 describing a little man. 


Jensen, Johannes V. Swift og Oehlenschliger. Copenhagen: Gyl- 
dendal, 1950. 


_ three essays on Swift. Discussed in middle art. in TLS, Jan. 26, 
p. 52. 


Johnson, Maurice. The sin of wit: Jonathan Swift as a poet. 
[Syracuse, N. Y.]: Syracuse University Press, [1950]. Pp. 
xviit145. Cf. PQ, xxx, 294-95. 

Rev. by O. W. Ferguson in JEGP, L, 425-26. 


Kelling, H. D. ‘‘Some significant names in Gulliver’s travels.’’ 
SP, xtvm (1951), 761-78. 


Kulischeck, Clarence L. ‘‘Hudibrastie echoes in Swift.’? N&Q, 
cxevt (1951), 339. 
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Leyburn, Ellen Douglas. ‘‘Swift’s view of the Dutch.’’ PMLA, 
LXvVI (1951), 734-45. 


Mundy, P. D. ‘‘The ancestry of Jonathan Swift.’’ N&Q, cxen 
(1951), 381-87. 


Political tracts, 1711-1713. (The prose works of Jonathan Swift, 
edited by Herbert Davis, Vol. v1.) Oxford: Blackwell; Prinee- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xxviii++220. 


The present volume of Mr. Davis’s edition of Swift’s prose—the eighth 
thus far to appear out of the projected fourteen—conforms in all respects to 
the standards established in the earlier volumes. If the pieces here gathered 
together do not command our liveliest interest today, the fault really does not 
lie with Swift, since his public commentaries on day-to-day events had to be 
adjusted to ministerial and party expediency. Mr. Davis’s Introduction gives 
an admirably clear and concise statement of the historical background, and 
does full justice to Swift’s command of the right style and tone for particular 
occasion and audience. Especially valuable is Mr. Davis’s discussion of the 
‘‘seven penny Papers’’ which, on the authority of the Journal to Stella, Swift 
published late in July and early in August, 1712. Mr. Davis reprints in an 
appendix a short piece—It’s owt at last—which may be one of these, though 
Swift’s authorship remains doubtful. But A hue and cry after Dismal, spe- 
cifically named by Swift, is here for the first time included in the collected 
prose. There are further matters of some significance emerging either from 
the texts given or from the work of the editor. Thus, Swift’s original draft 
of the Address to the Queen (April 11, 1713), reproduced by Mr. Davis in 
facsimile, shows the changes which Oxford made in Swift’s wording, thereby 
revealing to us something of the temper of both men. And in the way of 
textual notes, those provided in connection with The conduct of the Allies lend 
weight to the theory that at least some of the textual variants in Faulkner’s 
edition of the works were indeed introduced by Swift himself (close students 
of these textual problems in Swift are familiar with Arthur Case’s contrary 
theory about the Faulkner edition). 


The longest of the present pamphlets, and the most important so far as 
general historical significance is concerned, is The conduct of the Allies, that 
‘¢wonder-working pamphlet’’ which enjoyed such a tremendous sale in the 
months following its publication on November 27, 1711. Despite Johnson’s 
verdict that ‘‘it operates by the mere weight of facts, with very little assist- 
ance from the hand that produced them,’’ most readers will readily acknowl 
edge Swift’s masterly handling and arrangement of details and his control 
over a style which for page after page remains a perfectly neutral one, allow- 
ing attention to be focused entirely on the presentments. In the few places 
where Swift allows himself free reign we have short passages that blaze out 
against the neutral background (‘‘It will, no doubt, be a mighty Comfort to 
our Grandchildren . . .’’). But it is the Letter of thanks from Wharton which 
best displays the kind of satiric legerdermain that we have come to think of 
as characteristic of Swift. Here, instead of a well-tempered discourse directed 
to a reasonable public, we have the unrestrained confessions of a rogue offe 
confidentially to a companion: surely my Lord Bishop will be properly affected 
by the alarm of the logical jade, who has concluded ‘‘that if they began with 
pulling down Meeting-houses, it might end in demolishing those Houses of 
Pleasure, where she constantly paid her Devotion . . .’’—RICARDO QUINTANA 


Rivers, Charles L. ‘‘Swift and Ovid on hypocrisy.’’ N&Q, cxcvl 
(1951), 496. 
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Sampson, Edward C. ‘‘ ‘Gulliver’s travels’: Book m.’’ N&Q, 
excvi (1951), 474-75. 
On a further debt of Swift to William Gilbert’s De magnete. 


Starkman, Miriam Kosh. Swift’s satire on learning in ‘‘A tale of 
a tub.’’ Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xix 


+159. Cf. PQ, xxx, 296-99. 
Rev. in TLS, July 27, p. 464. 


Teerink, H. ‘‘Swift’s Verses on the death of Doctor Swift.’’ Studies 
in bibliography, tv (1951), 183-88. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘ Another attribution to Swift.’’ Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, xtv (1951), 82-83. 
Concerned with Taste. An essay (1732), re-issued in 1739 as ‘‘By J. 8. 
mn 6 2.” 


Williams, Kathleen M. ‘‘Gulliver’s voyage to the Houyhnhnms.”’ 
ELH, xvm (1951), 275-86. 

Discusses certain aspects of Swift’s method in the fourth voyage. Argues 
that the ambiguity of Book Iv lies in the position of Gulliver and particularly 
the Houyhnhnms, who do not offer a positive ideal for mankind. These latter, 
Miss Williams says, clearly reveal ‘‘the inadequacy by human standards of 
the life of Reason.’’ One of the more interesting aspects of the article con- 
cerns the usefulness of Swift’s sermons in throwing light on his intentions, 


Jeremy Taylor 


Gathorne-Hardy, Robert. ‘‘ Jeremy Taylor and ‘Christian consola- 


tions’.’’ Corr. in TLS, April 20, 1951, p. 245. 
John Hacket, not Taylor, the author of the work. 


Sir William Temple 


Pevsner, N., and S. Lang. ‘‘Sir William Temple and Sharawaggi.”’ 
Architectural review, cv1 (1949), 391-93. 


An important contribution to the subject. 


James Thomson 


Grant, Douglas. James Thomson: poet of ‘‘The seasons.’’ London: 


Cresset Press, 1951. Pp. x+308. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 28, p. 607. 

This well informed biography, the first for two generations, supplements 
on essential points the long study by Morel and the short one by G. C. Macaulay. 
Grant’s plan is to keep strictly to the life, without undertaking formal literary 
criticism or essays in the history of ideas, though much of what he says is of 
value for literary and intellectual history. He is alive to the importance of 
new evidence, and adds substantially to our knowledge of the subject. His 
chief contribution is the full text of Thomson’s letters to Elizabeth Young, 
eleven of which are here printed for the first time from the originals in the 
possession of Lady Gordon Cumming of Altyre. When these remarkable docu- 
ments are compared with Thomson's verses, including a hitherto unpublished 
birthday poem to Miss Young (pp. 232-34) and some of the additions to The 
seasons made at this time, they inspire reflections on poetry direct and oblique, 
on the relation of life to poetry and of passion to sentiment. To illustrate, 
we may align the following passages: ‘‘Competency with Contentment, a 
virtuous improved well-ordered Mind, right Affections, Friendship and Love, 
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these give the truest Happiness, and these we may command’’ (p. 284, letter 
of April 19, 1743). 

An elegant Sufficiency, Content, 

Retirement, rural Quiet, Friendship, Books, 

Ease and alternate Labour, useful Life, 

Progressive Virtue, and approving Heaven. 

These are the matchless Joys of virtuous Love [Spring, 1744, ll. 1157-61], 
**T am going, if I can, to put a finishing Hand to the Description of a Season 
now in nigh Song and Beauty, but to which I am dead. You alone I hear, you 
alone I see: all Harmony and Beauty are comprized in you. Those Parts, 
however, will be obliged to you which attempt a Picture of virtuous happy 
Love’’ (pp. 286-87, letter of April 28, 1743). Grant’s comments on this situ- 
ation deserve careful consideration: 
A seventeenth-century sensibility might have accepted this passionate disturb- 
ance, and by subtly exploring its extent and weighing its power, attempted to 
master it; but Thomson had never recognized it, and was swiftly overpowered 
by its sudden and unexpected onslaught. . . . The eighteenth century’s sensi- 
bility was peculiarly susceptible to derangement, because its insistence upon 
rationality and its refusal to recognize the passions left it at their mercy when 
they did strike from the backward, unexplored hinterland of the mind [pp. 
206-7]. 

Other additions to the biography are the facts about Thomson’s election 
as Lowland Bursar by the Presbytery of Jedburgh (pp. 27, 282), and the 
news of Thomson’s circle found in William Aikman’s letters in the Clerk of 
Penicuik Papers (pp. 80, 84-85, 95, 132-34). Especially valuable is the full 
account of the curriculum at Watts’s Academy, Little Tower Street, where 
Thomson taught in 1726. The prominence of ‘‘Geography, Astronomy, and 
Experimental Philosophy’’ is notable, and Grant would date Thomson’s in- 
terest in Newtonianism ‘‘from the time of his employment at the Academy” 
(p. 58). This is literally true, though popular Newtonianism was too wide- 
spread in the 1720’s for us to be certain as to how far Thomson’s interest can 
be specifically connected with the Academy. Grant notes the report of Thom- 
son’s indebtedness to John Gray for scientific detail at the time of the lines 
on Newton (p. 72), and we may probably add the name of ‘‘the Ingenious 
Mr. Walter Bowman of St. Andrews, who ... shines for his skill in Sir 
Isaac Newton’s vast Improvements’’ (Hill, Preface to The judgment day, 
dated March 1, 1720-21; ef. Thomson’s Preface to 2nd ed. of Winter, and his 
letter to Hill, June 4, 1726, in A collection of letters to the late Aaron Hill 
[1751], p. 62). But Grant’s account of the Academy helps to give us a close 
view of the situation, and explains, for example, how Thomson came to use 
an elementary textbook like Gordon’s Geography anatomized in writing the 
first version of Summer. It may be noted that Thomas Watts subscribed to 
The seasons of 1730. Other fresh material is drawn from contemporary news- 
papers, the article preceding the publication of Spring (pp. 75-76, from White- 
hall evening-post, March 16-19, 1728), and the details of the bestowal of ro 
favor upon Sophonisba (pp. 88-89). The inference that Thomson first intended 
to publish Spring as part of the subscription volume is ingenious and probably 
correct (p. 77). Within strictly biographical liniits, more is. known and per 
haps could be discovered about Thomson’s connections with men like Mallet, 
Hill, Dyer, Shenstone, Dodington, Savage, Armstrong, and Richardson than 
Grant here undertakes to give; the student will still have to hunt up a 
many points as best he can in Morel, but Grant has provided both the special 
student and the general reader with a useful and attractive book.—ALAN D. 
McKILLop. 


McKillop, Alan Dugald. The background of Thomson’s ‘‘Liberty.” 
(Rice Institute pamphlet: monograph in English, Vol. xxxvil. 
No. 2.) Houston, Texas: Rice Institute, 1951. Pp. 123. 
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Thomson’s long and ‘‘unreadable’’ poem, to which McKillop has already 
devoted two excellent articles—one on its portrayal of the Whig conception 
of liberty, in the essays presented to George Sherburn in 1949; the other, on 
the facts of publication and textual history, in MLQ, September, 1950—here 
receives the definitive kind of ‘‘background’’ analysis with which McKillop 
approached Thomson’s greater poem a few years ago. Following a short 
introduction, successive chapters are given to ‘‘The setting for the Grand 
Tour,’’ ‘‘ The view of Italy,’’ ‘‘ Ancient history,’’ ‘‘ The fine arts,’’ ‘‘ Northern 
liberty,’’ and ‘‘Political intentions,’’ each topic viewed in relation to the 
books which Thomson is known to have possessed or which internal evidence 
shows him to have read. Thus Addison’s Remarks on... Italy and Gilbert 
Burnet’s Travels are clearly shown to be the source of many of the ideas in 
Book 1 of Liberty; in his views of ancient history Thomson is indebted to 
Rollin and the Abbé Vertot; the art criticism of the poem leans heavily on 
Du Bos, De Piles, Dufresnoy and others (here McKillop makes good use of 
the recently discovered sale catalogue of Thomson's library, now in the Mitchell 
Library of Glasgow); and in connection with ‘‘ Northern liberty’’ and con- 
temporary politics McKillop shows how close are Thomson’s ideas to the book 
and pamphlet literature of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Critical judgments are held to a minimum, and the ‘‘outrageous flattery’’ 
of Aaron Hill’s praise is carefully balanced by Dr. Johnson’s well-known 
condemnation of Liberty. McKillop allows himself to remark that the cause 
of the poem’s unpopularity ‘‘is primarily an artistic failure.’’ 


Thomson’s blank-verse style cannot cope with abstract ideas taken over en 
bloc. He could, we may say, write highly generalized verse with success when his 
imagination worked from a fully visualized situation; but a systematic ex- 
pository project made his blank verse harsh and labored, full of awkward 
inversions and choppy antitheses that strive for unwarranted emphasis and 
intensity [p. 100]. 


But such statements are rare. Even the famous description of the Alps in 
Book Iv which Morel found to exceed in some respects the descriptive powers 
exhibited in the Seasons, provokes only the comment that while it is ‘‘one of 
the few successful landscapes in Liberty’’ it is ‘‘ part of the general plan for 
connecting polities and topography which had been passed on to the Whig 
commentators by Gilbert Burnet’’ (p. 38). MeKillop’s monograph will there- 
fore seem old-fashioned in method to a certain class of modern students, and 
one may concede that it is indeed unlikely to tempt reluctant readers to open 
the pages of Thomson’s poetry. This is regrettable, for nowhere else will the 
prospective reader find such carefully assembled and illuminating discussion 
of the wealth of contemporary ideas which Thomson drew upon for the con- 
struction and elaboration of his philosophic poem. By comparison, Morel’s 
long chapter seems quite amateurish. On the other hand, for consideration of 
Thomson’s art, his blank-verse technique, his handling of imagery, and the 
question whether patriotism can by its very subject provide the theme of a 
successful poem—for these and kindred topics Morel is still of first importance. 
McKillop’s aim is a different one, and he holds rigorously to it: the title re- 
mains The background of Thomson’s ‘‘ Liberty,’’ not The road to Italy. Within 
its self-defined limits, his monograph is a carefully planned and well-written 
study, solidly based on evidence. The quoted material shows a very high de- 
gree of accuracy, beyond a few errors in punctuation and capitalization. With 
regard to the quotations from Liberty, one small point is perhaps worth raising. 
Why retain only the initial capitals in Thomson’s text, and not the words 
printed entirely in small capitals and, more particularly, the words in italics? 
The latter are not merely conventional, but, in view of the political implications 
of the poem, convey a great deal that is lost when the lines are printed in 
modern style. In the passage quoted on pp. 95-96, for instance, the 1738 text 
begins: ‘‘There TRUTH, wnlicens’d, walks... .’’ The insinuation is likely 
to be lost with the removal of the italics. The point may best be illustrated 
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by quoting the three lines on Sylla from Book Il, first as cited by McKillop 
(p. 57): 

But with him dy’d not the despotic Soul. 

Ambition saw that stooping Rome could bear 

A Master, nor had Virtue to be free. 


and as printed in the 1738 text: 


But with him dy’d not the despotic Soul. 
Ambition saw that stooping ROME could bear 
A MASTER, nor had Virtue to be free. 


In the full panoply of capitals and italics the passage could scarcely fail to 
suggest to the most casual reader that Thomson was writing a tract for the 
times.—DoNALD F. Bonp. 
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“LOGICAL STRUCTURE”’ IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
POETRY 


By D. J. GREENE 
University of Saskatchewan - 
I 

Logie, since Bertrand Russell’s critique of the Aristotelian dia- 
lectie and since the investigations of other modern logicians into 
the foundations of their discipline, is ground that the student 
must tread with infinite caution, for he is never sure when it may 
vanish under his feet. Here, for example, is all the support offered 
him by a recent textbook which sets out to describe ‘‘the ultimate 
and intimate logical structure of mathematies’’: 

Not all words can be defined. There should be a basic list of words that we 
forego defining. . . . Considerable effort has been expended, particularly in 
this century, in analyzing the principles of logic and formulating a number 
of them in terms of something considered to be more primitive or elementary. 
Of course, in any such analysis, some portion of the concept of logic must be 
assumed to lie in the [undefined] language basis. . . . For this reason and others 
it has been considered more suitable to accept the whole of logic, rather than 
some fraction of it, as a fundamental undefined notion. ‘‘Logie is logic. 
That’s all I say.’’1 

It seems drastic to take the whole of ‘‘logic’’ as undefined; never- 
theless the writers here accurately represent current thinking about 
logie when they point out that sooner or later in your investigations 
you get back to ‘‘undefined words,’’ to ‘‘primitive terms,’’ and 
that when you try to push your way beyond them you run into 
such fearsome barriers as ‘‘an infinite hierarchy of metalanguages.’’ 
That is to say, logie is a code of specialized linguistic behavior, 
the formulation of the code itself necessitating the acceptance of 
some of language as basie and indefinable. 

The purpose of this introductory comment is not to canvass the 
complex and controversial problems of the foundations of logic, 
but merely to suggest to students of literature that the use of 
‘logical’? as a primary term of literary criticism involves great 
difficulties. If some linguistic behavior is prior to logic, then we 
cannot go on treating logic as something prior to all linguistic 


1R. B. Kershner and L. R. Wileox, The Anatomy of Mathematics (New York, 
1950), pp. 12, 17. 
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behavior. It may be that the modern logicians are wrong and that 
there is some other possible basis for logic than certain unanalyz. 
able uses of language; if so, the literary theorist who takes ‘‘ logical” 
and ‘‘illogical’’ or ‘‘counterlogical’’ as terms of a fundamental 
dichotomy in language should tell us what he understands that 
basis to be. 

At any rate, it is a little disturbing, in view of this diffidence 
on the part of the professional logician, to note how freely and 
loosely the student of literature —in particular, the student of 
eighteenth-century literature — permits himself to use the word 
logical. Here, for instance, is Oliver Elton: ‘‘The age of Anne 

. moves forward to its proper perfections with a complacency 
almost unaltered. The logical or rational movement conclusively 
invades expression. . . .’”*2 And Leslie Stephen: ‘‘The weak side 
of the Pope school had been the subordination of the imagination 
to the logical theory. Poetry tends to become rhymed prose be 
cause the poet like the preacher has to expound doctrines and to 
prove by argument.’’* These remarks, made around the beginning 
of the century, will serve well enough to represent a host of others 
made before and since. 

It is temerarious to try to detach a label so solidly fixed; yet 
perhaps we may profitably consider, even at this late date, whether 
after all the eighteenth century was really so very ‘‘logical.’’ The 
critic of the appellation is of course at the disadvantage that its 
users do not define it; all he can do is to imitate their usage as 
best he ean, always laying himself open to the rejoinder ‘‘But 
that wasn’t what I meant by logic.’’ If this article stimulates 
some devotee of the term to rise in his wrath and point out that 
by ‘‘logie’’ it is very obvious that he means so-and-so, it will have 
been of some use. 

To begin with, it is apparent that logic, as a set of rules for 
intellection or for the use of language, is not to be associated with 
the sort of ‘‘reason’’ in which the eighteenth century rejoiced. 
The heyday of logie was those Middle Ages which the eighteenth 
century rejected; it was Bacon, the father of eighteenth-century 
English thought, who slew Aristotle. It is perhaps worthwhile 
to recall the significantly entitled Novum Organum: ‘‘The cause 

2The Augustan Ages (London, 1899), p. 265. 


3 English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1904), 
p. 176. 
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and root of nearly all evils in the sciences is this—that while we 
falsely admire and extol the powers of the human mind we neglect 
to seek for its true helps. . . . The logic now in use serves rather 
to fix and give stability to the errors which have their foundations 
in commonly received notions than to help the search after truth.’ 
The tendency of Bacon is always to disparage the competence of 
human ‘‘reason’’ and its handmaid logic; and the same tendency 
is found throughout Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and most other think- 
ers of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘‘Dim as 
the borrow’d beams of moon and stars/To lonely, weary, wand’ring 
travellers/Is reason to the soul’’; ‘‘Reason is, and ought only to 
be, the slave of the passions’’: between these considered views of 
two of its most characteristic thinkers, Dryden and Hume, lies the 
so-called Age of Reason, which was pre-eminently an age of anti- 
Reason. 

The explanation of this confusion seems to be the fact, often 
enough canvassed to be sure, that the vague word reason is used 
in many different senses in the eighteenth century. Where it 
means ‘‘The power by which man deduces one proposition from 
another, or proceeds from premises to consequences’’ (to quote 
the first of Johnson’s eleven definitions of the word) it is con- 
stantly derided. So Pope: 

A Being darkly wise, and rudely great... 
Born but to die, and reas’ning but to err; 


Alike in ignorance, his Reason such, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much;5 


and Rochester: 


And ’tis this very Reason I despise, 

This supernatural Gift, that makes a Mite 

Think he’s the image of the Infinite.¢ 
A glance at a chronologically ordered dictionary of quotations 
will confirm that the depreciation of ‘‘erring Reason’’ was one 
of the most popular commonplaces of the time. 

But elsewhere ‘‘reason’’ connotes an a posteriori rather than 

an @ priori wisdom; it connotes long-sightedness, prudence, cir- 
cumspection, judiciousness, practicality, shading at last into such 





4 The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, trans. Ellis and Spedding, ed. 
J. M. Robertson (London, 1905), pp. 260-261. 


5 Essay on Man, uy, 4, 10-12. 
6A Satyr Against Mankind, ll. 77-79. 
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things as common sense and moderation. In these later uses, 
‘‘reason’’ is much less a ‘‘rationalist’* than an ‘‘empiricist’’ qual- 
ity; it is the ability to learn from observation and experience, 
Baconian and Humean induction rather than Aristotelian dedue- 
tion. Indeed Rochester explicitly so defines it: 

Thus whilst against false Reas’ning I inveigh, 

I own right Reason, which I would obey; 

That Reason, which distinguishes by Sense, 

And gives us Rules of Good and Ill from thence.? 

If all this is so, if the tendency of the late seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries is towards empiricism and away from rational- 
ism, towards eclecticism and skepticism and away from system 
and dogma, then those who believe the thought of an age to be 
reflected in its language have discovered a sufficiently startling 
paradox when they find the writing of the time to be eminently 
logical and rational. 


II 

All this is rather obvious and would hardly be worth pointing 
out if the purpose of this discussion were merely to question the 
use of ‘‘logical’’ in some of the older literary histories. But in 
spite of a higher standard of precision in recent literary histori- 
ography, talk about the logicalness and rationality of the eight- 
eenth century still persists; and lately it has erystallized around 
the question of the ‘‘structure’’ of eighteenth-century poetry— 
“*structure’’ itself being a term badly in need of elucidation. 
When the student finds a recent writer referring to the ‘‘neo- 
classic regard for order and regularity, for rich elaboration upon 
a structurally solid framework’’® as an attribute of eighteenth- 
century poetry that his reader will take for granted, and a dis- 
tinguished poet and critic declaring that ‘‘The real novelty in 
Romantie poetry is not its diction but its structure,’’ Pope and 
Dryden having ‘‘organized their poems logically,’ he begins to 
feel that the matter deserves looking into more closely. 

So far as I can ascertain, the source of the term ‘‘logical strue- 
ture,’’ with reference to poetry, is F. W. Bateson’s English Poetry 
and the English Language (Oxford, 1934). The main purpose 
of the book is to advance the view that ‘‘the age’s imprint in 4 

7A Satyr Against Mankind, ll. 100-103. 


8 Robert Brittain, ed., Poems by Christopher Smart (Princeton, 1950), p. 7 
9 W. H. Auden, ed., Poets of the English Language (New York, 1950), Iv, xix. 
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poem is not to be traced to the poet but to the language’’ (p. vi). 
In support of this thesis Bateson says, ‘‘The poetry of the early 
eighteenth century, a rationalistic period, is characterised by lucid- 
ity.... The poetry is lucid because the prevalent rationalism 
had given the language a temporary bias towards lucidity,’ and 
he goes on to evolve a theory of ‘‘structure’’ in poetry: ‘‘Our 
analyses have left us with three types of poetic structuré: the - 
repetitive (Wyatt’s), the organic (Carew’s), and the logical (Con- 
greve’s). And these three types can be shown, I believe, to be the 
representative modes of the Elizabethan, metaphysical, and Aug- 
ustan styles’’ (p. 63). 


It may be observed in passing that although there was a demand 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century for lucidity in writ- 
ing, logic was regarded as the enemy, not the friend, of lucidity. 
This lucidity was to derive from the use of everyday, colloquial 
ways of speech, and was deliberately opposed to the logical ped- 
antry of scholastic and contemporary continental philosophy and 
of pre-Royal-Society science. It is not difficult to be clear, says 
Locke: ‘‘That body and extension in common use stand for two 
distinct ideas is plain to any one that will but reflect a little .. . 
yet there are those who find it necessary to confound their sig- 
nification. To this abuse ... logic and the liberal sciences, as 
they have been handled in the schools, have given reputation, .. . 
and he that will look into that sort of learned writings, will find 
the words there much more obscure, uncertain, and undetermined 
in their meaning, than they are in ordinary conversation.’”° In 
any event we may question whether the language of Pope’s poetry, 
with its intense compression, its ambiguous use of such words as 
reason, nature, and wit, its often difficult syntax and occasional 
anacolutha, is more lucid than that of, say, Chaucer and his suc- 
cessors on the one hand and the Georgian poets on the other; and 
no one has aceused either the fourteenth century or the early 
twentieth of being notably logical. Certainly Wordsworth would 
not have relished the notion that his ‘‘language really used by 
men’’ was less lucid than Pope’s. 


To return to Bateson’s theory of structure. The poem that he 
uses to exemplify ‘‘logical structure’’ is a ‘‘Song’’ by Congreve: 





10 Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. III, Chap. X, Sec. 6. 
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False though she be to me and Love, 
I’ll ne’er pursue Revenge; 

For still the Charmer I approve, 
Tho’ I deplore her Change. 


In Hours of Bliss we oft have met, 
They could not always last; 

And though the present I regret, 
I’m grateful for the past. 


Bateson analyzes it thus: ‘‘The poem consists of a conclusion— 
‘I forgive my inconstant mistress’—followed by the three premises 
from which that conclusion has been deduced—‘I still love her,’ 
‘we have been happy together,’ and ‘changes are inevitable.’ The 
last six lines are really the justification of his first two lines” 
(p. 62). 

In the first place, it must be noted that Congreve does not say, 
‘**I forgive my mistress because we have been happy in the past.” 
He makes a number of separate affirmations not modally con- 
nected: ‘‘I will not take revenge on my mistress, for I still ‘ap- 
prove’ her. We were happy together, but the happiness could not 
last. Even though I am unhappy now, I am thankful for the hap- 
piness of the past.’’ There seem no compelling grounds for assum- 
ing these three statements to be, or to be intended to be, causally 
connected. To me the natural reading of the poem is as I have 
given it, a number of separate comments by the lover about his 
situation, and Bateson’s forcing it into a pattern of argument 
seems to me unjustified. Granted that in some poetry there are 
modal connections which are only implied: there is also poetry 
in which modal connections are absent. If one were put to it, I 
suppose one could work out some sort of ‘‘argument’’ in, say, 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘A slumber did my spirit seal,’’ supplying a “‘be- 
cause’’ here and a ‘‘nevertheless’’ there that we feel the ‘‘logic”’ 
of the poem demands. But to do so would surely falsify the poem 
and spoil it. No one would seriously think of subjecting the Words- 
worth poem to such treatment; nor, I venture to say, would the 
average reader do so with the Congreve, if he had not been told 
beforehand that this is an ‘‘Augustan’’ poem and therefore must 
be logical. 

In the second place, if we did concede Bateson’s reading of the 
poem, we should have to object that the motives for an action, or, 
more precisely, the motives which a speaker alleges for an action, 
are hardly the same thing as the premises of a logical syllogism 
—unless we have adopted some unusual definition of logic. Rhetoric, 
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perhaps; but the place to seek for the elaborate use of rhetorical 
patterns in poetry is a century or so earlier than Congreve. 

In the third place, if we are going to use the word ‘‘logical’’ 
so loosely as to mean nothing more than the making of statements 
in justification of other statements, then a great many English 
lyric poems of all periods are similarly ‘‘logical.’’ Consider Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘O Mistress Mine’’: Consent to stay and be loved (con- 
clusion), because (premises) love is inevitable; love must be en- 
joyed in the present; the future is uncertain; love does not last. 
Or Marvell’s ‘‘To His Coy Mistress’’—‘‘ Had we but world enough 
and time. . . . But at my back I always hear. . . . Now therefore 
while the youthful hue. . . . ‘‘—a rather elaborate syllogism. Or 


. Blake’s ‘‘ Never seek to tell thy love’’ (Why? Because I told my 


love... .) Or Arnold’s ‘‘Dover Beach’’: (premises) The sea of 
faith is ebbing; nothing is sure; (conclusion) ‘‘Ah, Love, let us 
be true/To one another.’’ Or Yeats’s ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium’’: 
Humanity is mortal, art is eternal; ‘‘And therefore I have sailed 
the seas and come/To the holy city of Byzantium.’’ The fact 
seems to be that any poem in which there is a ‘‘because’’ or ‘‘there- 
fore,’’ expressed or indubitably implied, is at least equally en- 
titled with the Congreve, even as Bateson reads it, to be credited 
with ‘‘logical structure.’’ And these appear in all periods of Eng- 
lish poetry. Perhaps there is one particularization that we can 
permit ourselves: the poetic form that most lends itself to the 
‘“heeause—therefore’’ or ‘‘question—answer’’ construction is the 
sonnet; and the period of English literature from which the sonnet 
is most conspicuously absent is the ‘‘ Augustan’’ age. 

My contention then is that in his fundamental exposition of 
the concept of ‘‘logical structure’’ in poetry (a) Bateson has not 
shown that the poem he uses as an example contains the quality 
he asserts it to contain; (b) even if it did contain it, this quality 
cannot properly be deseribed as logical; and (¢) whatever we 
may call the quality that it is supposed to contain, it is no more 
a quality of the poetry of that period than of any other. 


Another writer who has made considerable use of the term 
“logical structure’’ is J. R. Sutherland, in his Preface to Eight- 
eenth Century Poetry (Oxford, 1948). In this important book, 
Sutherland does valuable work in clearing away some of the old 
misconceptions of the subject; but it seems to me that he is still 
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not bold enough in rejecting certain traditional distinctions, 
Though he does not proclaim so dogmatically as some of his pred. 
ecessors the division of ‘‘neo-classic’’ and ‘‘pre-romantie,’’ though 
he eastigates those who would call Thomson, Gray, Collins, and 
Crabbe ‘‘pre-romanties,’’ though he shifts farther to one side the 
boundary fence between those ‘‘who continued to work contentedly 
within the tradition’’ and the ‘‘unorthodox, because consciously 
in revolt’’ (pp. 158-159), yet the fence still stands. His last chap. 
ter is entitled ‘‘Truants and Rebels.’’ Who are the truants and 
rebels? The Wartons, Young, Cowper,™’ Macpherson, Smart, and 
Blake—not so large a group as it was in Gosse’s day, yet a respeet- 
able body. He goes on to quote, not disapprovingly, John Stuart 
Mill to the effect that there are two kinds of poetry, ‘‘natural”’ 
poetry and poetry of ‘‘a cultivated but not naturally poetiec”’ 
mind. (Is saying that Pope’s mind is ‘‘eultivated but not natur. 
ally poetic’’ very different from saying that he is not a poet?) 
Sutherland does not condemn either category of poetry; indeed, 
he vigorously defends the Popean ‘‘kind’’; but that two kinds 
exist, that there is a dichotomy, he admits no doubt. 

Sutherland’s hypothetical ‘‘eighteenth-century tradition,’’ to 
which some poetry of the time conforms and some does not, is 
made up of a number of things—among them, restraint, refine- 
ment, and concern with ‘‘the art of poetry.’’ Whether these gen- 
eralizations will bear careful investigation—whether on the whole 
the poetry of the eighteenth century is significantly more restrained, 
more refined, or written with more conscious artistry than the 
poetry of the seventeenth, nineteenth, or twentieth centuries— 
other students may determine. My concern here is with the eri- 
terion on which Sutherland most insists in his final chapter, where 
he sorts out the eighteenth-century poets into the orthodox and 
the heterodox. This is ‘‘logical structure.’’ 

Right to the end of the century the prestige of reason remained high; and 
reason demanded that even the poet should not procced in an illogical fashion. 


Just as his eye travelled with pleasure over the regular and expected elevations 
of an eighteenth-century building,12 so the mind of the contemporary reader 
4 Cowper seems to have got into both categories, no doubt by oversight. We 
meet him first at the top of p. 159, as one of the consciously orthodox, an 
later, on p. 160, as one of the consciously rebellious. 

12The excursion into architecture only confuses the issue. What is # 
‘‘eighteenth-century building’’? The bewildering Baroque variety of Wren’ 
City churches? Gibbs’s St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, with its (then) strange 
placing of a steeple on top of a Greek temple? Hawksmoor’s St. George's 
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counted on finding a controlled and continuous argument in a poem, ... (p. 150) 

The poetry written in England from the time of Dryden had been character- 
ized (as already noted) by a sound logical structure. The poetry of Dryden, 
Pope, Thomson, Johnson, Gray, Goldsmith is not merely a poetry of good sense, 
but good sense it is. The poetical structure is not held together by emotional 
stresses and strains, but by a sort of steel framework of intellectual argument. 
Embedded in every normal eighteenth-century poem there is this reasoned state- 
ment, giving it a rigid quality we do not find or look for in Blake or Shelley. 
(p. 161) 


Sutherland does not, of course, define a ‘‘sound logical strue- 
ture.’’ But he seems to equate it with ‘‘intellectual argument.’’ 
The purest form of intellectual argument, I suppose, is the Aris- 
totelian sorites: A is B, B is C ...M is N; therefore A is N. 
It is at least a series of statements with premises and a conclusion 
of some kind. We should expect to find, in a composition of sound 
logical structure, something of the classical merits of an expository 
treatise: that it is free from self-contradiction; that every state- 
ment in it tends to the conclusion that it is desired to prove— 
that is, that it is free from digression, irrelevance, and needless 
repetition; that topies are parallel in nature and dealt with in 
the proper order; that sub-topics are grouped under the topics; 
that transitions are clearly indicated; and so on. 

Sutherland goes on to give us an illustrative example. Even in 
the lyric, he says, ‘‘the ratiocinative manner . . . takes control 


Bloomsbury, with its unsymmetrically placed tower crowned by a statue of 
George 1? The exuberance of Kent’s Horse Guards? Vanbrugh’s fantastic 
Blenheim? Chambers’s freakish experiments at Kew? I suggest that if one 
wants to find ‘‘regular and expected elevations’’ in English architecture, one 
will be more likely to find them if one looks to Inigo Jones (the Banqueting 
Hall, 1619) or the neo-Greek of Smirke’s British Museum facade (1823). 
Jones was contemporary with Donne, the neo-Greek fashion with Wordsworth 
and Shelley. What deductions the historian of literature is to make from these 
facts, I do not know. 

Critics of eighteenth-century literature seem to have been much concerned 
to find support for their theories by drawing parallels between it and eight- 
eenth-century architecture; this concern has sometimes resulted in seriously 
distorted accounts of the architecture. For instance, Basil Willey (‘‘The 
Touch of Cold Philosophy’’ in The Seventeenth Century, by R. F. Jones and 
others, Stanford, 1951, p. 370): ‘‘Take architecture, for example: the 
Elizabethan or Jacobean style is quaint and fanciful, sometimes rugged in 
outline, and richly ornamented with carving and decoration in which Gothic 
and classical ingredients are often mixed up together. By the end of the 
century this has given place to the style of Christopher Wren and the so-called 
Queen Anne architects, which is plain, well-proportioned, severe, and purely 
classical without Gothie trimming.’’ The outstanding Jacobean architect is 
Inigo Jones; to call his style ‘‘quaint and fanciful’’ and ‘‘ richly ornamented, ’’ 
and Wren’s by comparison ‘‘plain’’ and ‘‘severe’’ is simply fantastic. The 
student might compare the facade of Jones’s St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, a 
Plain pediment above four Dorie columns, with the Baroque magnificence of 
Wren’s St. Paul’s, a few minutes walk distant. 
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and shapes it.’’ And he quotes an eighteenth-century lyric, by 
Barton Booth: 


True as the needle to the Pole, 
Or as the dial to the Sun; 
Constant as gliding waters roll, 
Whose swelling tides obey the Moon: 
From ev’ry other charmer free, 
My life and love shall follow thee. 


The lamb the flow’ry thyme devours; 
The dam the tender kid pursues; 
Sweet Philomel, in shady bowers 
Of verdant spring, his note renews: 
All follow what they most admire, 
As I pursue my soul’s desire. 


ea Ke me 


Nature must change her beauteous face, 
And vary as the seasons rise; 

As Winter to the Spring gives place, 
Summer th’ approach of Autumn flies: 

No change in love the seasons bring, 

Love only knows perpetual Spring. 


Devouring time, with stealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow; 
And marble tow’rs, and walls of brass, 
In his rude march he levels low: 
But Time, destroying far and wide, 
Love from the soul can ne’er divide. 
‘‘The writer of those verses,’’ we are told, ‘‘is building up a shapely 
argument, stanza by stanza; and the argument itself is so normal 


and expected that it is easily controllec. . . .’’ (p. 163) 


‘‘A controlled and continuous argument,’’ ‘‘a steel framework 
of intellectual argument’’; ‘‘a normal and expected argument.” 
But where, we ask after reading the poem, is the argument? From 
what premises does what conclusion follow? In the first two stanzas 
we are told that the poet’s love is like nature. In the last two we b 
are told that it is not like nature. ‘‘What then?’’ we ask. But 
there is no answer. This is not an argument. ‘‘A shapely argu- 


; is 
ment built up stanza by stanza.’’ Would it make any difference “ 
to the ‘‘argument”’ if all or any of the stanzas were interchanged! 
True, there is perhaps some justification for the last stanza being ly 


where it is: it gives expression to the powerful idea of mortality, 
to which the reader reacts with stronger feeling than to any of S 
the ideas or images of the other stanzas. There are certain ‘‘emo- 
tional stresses and strains’’ engendered in the poem after all. But 


: cit 
to place even the last stanza elsewhere would make no differencé it 
to the logical structure of the poem, the order of premises lead- Sr 
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ing to a conclusion—for the poem leads to no conclusion at all. 
It is a reiterated statement that the poet is in love and will re- 
main in love. 


To find an example of a lyric that might be said to have a 
logical structure, in Sutherland’s sense—a ‘‘steel framework of 
intellectual argument’’—I turn, in spite of the warning, to Shelley. 
Opening an anthology, I find his ‘‘Mutability,’’ dealing with some- 
what the same matters: 


The flower that smiles today 
To-morrow dies; 

All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies. 

What is this world’s delight? 

Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright. 


Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship how rare! 

Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair! 

But we, though soon they fall, 

Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call. 


Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 

Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 

Dream thou—and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep. 


The general proposition, that joy is mutable, is enunciated and 
reinforced by particular examples; then the conclusion is drawn, 
be joyful while you may. It is the old carpe diem argument, used 
by innumerable poets in and out of the eighteenth century. But 
it is an argument; it does contain a ‘‘reasoned statement’’; there 
is a neater and more logical mind at work here than in the rather 
woolly and inconsequential effort of Barton Booth (if judged as 
a piece of ratiocination). But we have seen that there are many 
lyries of other times in which the ‘‘ratiocinative manner’’ is more 
readily apparent than in the examples chosen by Bateson and 
Sutherland. 

Perversely, it seems to me, though Sutherland attributes ratio- 
cination to a poem which is conspicuously without it, he denies 
it to a piece of poetry that does contain it. This is a stanza from 
Smart’s ‘‘Song to David’’: 
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Open, and naked of offence, 
Man's made of mercy, soul and sense; 
God arm’d the snail and wilk; 
Be good to him that pulls thy plough; 
Due food and care, due rest, allow 
For her that yields thee milk. 

‘‘What,’’ asks Sutherland, ‘‘was the eighteenth-century reader to 
make of this? Where, he must have asked, is the train of thought? 
It would have been no answer to him to anticipate John Stuart 
Mill and tell him that in this poem thought waited upon feeling.” 
But in my opinion it does no such thing. The train of thought is 
this:** Though God protected the lower creation with bodily armor, 
man he left unprotected, giving him instead the divine attributes 
of ‘‘merey, soul, and sense.’’ It therefore behooves man to demon- 
strate these characteristics, which distinguish him from the lower 
creation, in his own behavior towards it—as for example, towards 
the ox and the cow, which he should treat well for mercy’s sake 
as well as sense’s. It is not necessary to appeal to ‘‘feeling’’ in 
order to make out a coherence in the stanza; indeed, the dry, clipped 
apothegms of Smart seem designed to appeal more to the intellect 
and less to the emotions than does the somewhat fulsome language 
of Barton Booth. 


IIt 

I wish now to glance briefly at the poetry of the three chief 
poets whom Sutherland cites as distinguished for their use of 
logical strueture—Dryden, Pope, and Johnson. 

Of Dryden himself, Johnson remarked in his formidable fashion: ‘‘The 
favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination’’; and, more informally, ‘‘It 
may be maintained that he was the first who joined argument with poetry.” 
What Dryden had joined so successfully few eighteenth-century poets cared 
to put asunder. (Sutherland, p. 162) 

Dangerous as it is to disagree with Johnson, the remark that 
Dryden’s was the first argumentative English poetry seems, on 
the face of it, preposterous. One thinks of the debates in Paradise 
Lost (of which Johnson says, ‘‘Sublimity is the general and pre- 
vailing quality in this poem; sublimity variously modified, some- 
times descriptive, sometimes argumentative’’); of the dissertations 
in Comus (Johnson: ‘‘All the following speeches . . . have not 
the sprightliness of a dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, 
but seem rather declamations deliberately composed, and formally 


12 See also Robert Brittain (op. cit., p. 304). 
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repeated on a moral question. The auditor therefore listens as to 
a lecture, without passion, without anxiety’’); of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets and soliloquies, of Spenser’s eclogues, of the Wife of Bath’s 
prologue, of Piers Plowman. 

Whatever may be the true interpretation of this hard saying 
of Johnson’s (and its formidability is considerably lessened when 
we find him on another occasion remarking of Milton, ‘There 
is more thinking in him and in Butler, than in any of our poets’’"* 
—ineluding presumably Dryden), how much evidence of a talent 
for argument can we really find in Dryden’s poetry? There are 
argumentative passages in the plays; but they are not more elab- 
orately argued or more numerous than in the plays of Shakes- 
peare, on the one hand, and, say, Shelley, on the other. In any 
ease, the dramatic form is not a propitious place for extended 
dissertation: even a Shaw is forced to consider his audience and 
allow them (as Dryden did) to take refuge in a prose Preface. 

As for the non-dramatie poetry: the Odes need not represent 
an issue, since Sutherland regards the ‘‘irregularity’’ of the Ode 
(so popular in the eighteenth century) as an exception to the 
normal ‘‘logieal structure’’ of eighteenth-century poetry. Annus 
Mirabilis, like the other occasional poetry, is versified history: 
Clio, not Polyhymnia, dictates its ‘‘framework.’’ The ‘‘structure’’ 
of Absalom and Achitophel, MacFlecknoe, and The Hind and the 
Panther is determined by the fact that they are allegories: that 


’ is, in the first instance, narratives—a series of incidents rather 


than of arguments. The main ‘‘structural logic’’ required of the 
poet is that he keep the allegory consistent: and that is just what 
erities from Johnson down agree that Dryden has trouble in do- 
ing. It is interesting to note what Johnson admires in these great 
poems. In Absalom and Achitophel he praises its ‘‘acrimony of 
censure, elegance of praise, artful delineation of characters, variety 
and vigour of sentiment, happy turns of language, and pleasing har- 
mony of numbers.’’ These are its merits; and it is hard to see how, 
except by some twisting of language, any one of them ean be ealled a 
tribute to Dryden’s ‘‘logical habit of mind.’’ But it has faults 
too, Johnson continues. What are they? ‘‘Some lines are inelegant 
or improper; too many are irreligiously licentious’’ and — ‘‘the 





14 Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell, 1, 239. Other quotations from 


Johnson in this section are from his lives of Milton and den (Lives of the. 
Poets, ed. Hill, passim). ” ; ; 
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original structure of the poem was defective; allegories drawn to 
great length will always break.’’? As for The Hind and the 
Panther, ‘‘the scheme is injudicious and incommodious.’’ But, 
says Johnson, if we forgive the ‘‘constitutional absurdity,’’ we 
can praise the poem for its ‘‘smoothness of metre, a wide extent of 
knowledge, and an abundant multiplicity of images . . . pointed 
sentences diversified by illustrations, and enlivened by sallies of 
invective.’’ Not here the lecturelike formality of Comus, of which 
Johnson complains; it is not the logical but the anti-logical—not 
the directness of argument but its diversification—that Johnson 
approves in these, the most characteristic of Dryden’s poems. 


Religio Laici is Dryden’s most ambitious attempt at consecutive 
reasoning; but how haphazard is its arrangement every studert 
knows who has tried to work out a summary of its argument. Not 
that Dryden makes any large claim for its structure: ‘‘I have 
studied Horace,’’ he says in his preface, ‘‘and hope the style of 
his Epistles is not ill imitated here.’’ Epistles generally are not 
noted for the strictness of their logical structure—certainly not 
Horace’s. Dryden begins by denigrating the power of reason— 
not a good omen for an ostensibly ratiocinative performance. At 
line 25 he begins a study of the history of ethical systems, only 
to conclude that revelation alone can solve the problem of the 
summum bonum. One might think that later, when he has estab- 
lished the position of revelation, he would come back and give 
us revelation’s solution to the ethical problem. But he does not; 
the loose end is permitted to dangle, and ethics is not mentioned 
again. In the middle of his refutation of Deism, he introduces 
(85-125) a long digression on atonement, which seems to have no 
very direct connection with the version of Deism he is dealing 
with. He practically concedes the Deists’ main point, that Serip- 
ture, being unavailable to the majority of mankind, cannot be 
regarded as the universal guide to réligion: his only answer 3 
‘‘The ways of Providence are inscrutable.’’ Nevertheless he pro 
ceeds as if the objection had never been made and calmly con- 
tinues to argue on the assumption that the Bible is necessary 1 
salvation. His theorizing about the validity of the Scriptures pre 
sents similar difficulties, and it would hardly be unfair to regard 
the work as a fascinating impressionistic study of the mind of 4 
sincere and sensitive man who has heard considerable theological 
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controversy without understanding it too well. One can imagine 
with what grim relish Milton would have torn it apart. 


The characteristic quality of Dryden’s didactic poetry, it seems 
to me, is not excellence of logical arrangement but a pleasing 
sort of informal, almost anti-logical impressionism. It is all very 
well for Dryden to censure Settle for ‘‘faggoting his notions as 
they fell,’’ for ‘‘never thinking thoroughly,’’ and for writing 
disjointed invective. One needs only to examine the passage in 
which Settle is accused of these crimes (Absalom and Achitophel II, 
412-456) to see that it itself is a fine piece of disjointed invective 
—‘‘Doeg’s melody dashes on through sense and nonsense. He 
cannot be accused of deliberate malice, for that would require 
some thinking. Any occasion will serve him as a subject for verse. 
He means no more mischief than a parrot. He cannot distinguish 
between friend and foe. For gain he would abuse his own mother. 
He should not be punished; punishment presupposes that the 
criminal knows what he is doing. He mixes metaphors. Let him 
rail on, and punish him only if he accidentally turns out a line 
of sense. Let him continue to interest himself in fireworks. His 
highest ambition is to run a puppet show; that is the suitable 
stage for his plays.’’ Could not Settle retort that this too is fag- 
goting notions as they fall? Indeed, the very effectiveness of it 
comes from its fine inconsequentiality. It is splendid fun; but 
let us not say that it is distinguished by its logical structure. 

Dryden produced only one short poem, Religio Laici, of straight- 
forward exposition of an argument; Pope attempted several, on 
a more ambitious scale. Yet few have maintained of the Essay 
on Criticism, the Essay on Man, and the Moral Epistles that their 
chief claim to praise is the manifest and compelling logic of their 
argumentative structure. 


Pope, it is true, has a neater mind than Dryden. He is good 
enough to provide the reader with a preliminary schema of the 
argument of his expository poems. Yet these schemata do not show 
any outstanding aptitude on Pope’s part for logical organization, 
it seems to me. A modern schoolboy would be lucky if his master 
accepted, as the four main heads of an Essay on Man, the titles 
of Pope’s four epistles: ‘‘I. Of the Nature and State of Man, 
with respect to the Universe; II. . . . with respect to Himself, as 
an individual; III. . . . with respect to Society; IV. . . . with re- 
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spect to Happiness.’’ It would quickly be brought to his atten. 
tion that the Universe subsumes both Himself and Society, and 
that Happiness is not parallel with any of the three. The main 
heads of the Essay on Criticism are ‘‘I. Introduction; IT. Causes 
hindering a true Judgment; III. Rules for the Conduct of Man- 
ners in a Critic; and History of Criticism.’’ This sounds more 
hopeful; one might imagine that the non-historical part of III] 
would be the converse of II—advice on how to avoid each of the 
‘‘hindrances’’ listed. But a glance at the subheadings reveals very 
little correspondence indeed; opposed to such matters in II as 
‘‘imperfect learning,’’ ‘‘judging by parts and not by wholes,” 
and ‘‘party spirit,’’ we find in ITI, not ‘‘ perfect learning,’’ ‘‘judg- 
ing by wholes and not parts,’’ and ‘‘impartiality,’’ but such things 
as ‘‘good breeding,’’ ‘‘sincerity and freedom of advice,’’ and 
‘‘eandour.’’ But there is no real logical order in the poem at all, 
beyond that of simple enumeration. Pope had no great motive to 
ensure that there was one. These compositions are, after all, essays; 
and of essays Addison has this to say: 

Among the daily papers which I bestow on the public, there are some which 
are written with regularity and method, and others that run out into the wild- 
ness of those compositions which go by the name of essays. As for the first, 
I have the whole scheme of the discourse in my mind before I set pen to paper. 
In the other kind of writing, it is sufficient that I have several thoughts on a 
subject, without troubling myself to range them in such order, that they may 
seem to grow out of one another and be disposed under the proper heads. . . 
You may ramble in the one a whole day together and every moment discover 
something or other that is new to you; but when you have done, you will have 
but a confused, imperfect notion of the place. . .. (Spectator 476) 

So too Johnson’s dictionary: ‘‘Essay. ... A loose sally of the 
mind; an irregular indigested piece; not a regular and orderly 
composition.’’ Pope, I think, would not have objected to these 
definitions. 


If one may ramble in essays, one is even more likely to ramble 
in epistles and satires, especially when one is imitating Horace. 
Let us look at the ‘‘argument’’ of the great Epistle to Arbuthnot. 
It runs: 


(1-68) I am weary of being hounded by would-be poets. 

(69-104) I cannot forbear telling them they are fools; it doesn’t hurt them; 
they continue to flourish. (105-124) I don’t mind them so much when they 
are angry; it’s when they flatter me that I can’t stand them. 

(125-192) Why did I write? Primarily to assuage my pain; and then I was 
encouraged to publish. Even when I did not offend, I was attacked by ignorant 
petty critics, who would not spare even Atticus. 

(193-214) Character of Atticus. 
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(215-230) I sought no flattery, but left that to Bufo. 

(231-248) Character of Bufo. 

(249-282) May good patrons flourish; I wish to be independent. Why do 
eople anticipate my poems? 

283-304) Character of a virtuous poet. 

(305-333) Character of Sporus. 

334-359) Character of a virtuous poet continued. 

(360-387) I will attack knaves, of whatever degree. Yet I have been most 
forbearing toward my enemies. 

(388-415) Character of my parents. May my mother and Arbuthnot live long. 


Again we may ask, is there any particular logical effect achieved 
by dealing with the topics in this order? Why, for instance, should 
the poem not begin with the tribute to his parents and end with 
the prayer for independence? From what premises does what 
conclusion follow? Where, in fact, is the ‘‘steel framework of 
intellectual argument’’ holding the poem together? It is held to- 
gether, certainly; it has a framework—of very carefully controlled 
emotional and imaginative effect. But it is not too far-fetched, 
I think, to say that in structure the Epistle resembles much more 
closely the ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ technique than it does a 
“logically constructed’’ treatise. 

Addison licensed the essayist to ramble; and Samuel Johnson 
rejoiced to call himself ‘‘The Rambler.’’ If we were concerned 
with Johnson’s prose work, we might notice that there are few 
other English prose writers of the first rank who have left us less 
evidence of ability to sustain an argument for any length. John- 
son’s longest piece of consecutive ratiocination seems to be the 
17,500-word ‘‘Preface to Shakespeare.’’ It was a source of regret 
to Johnson’s friends and himself that he never did produce a 
magnum opus of reasoning; his mind, however brilliant in an argu- 
ment of small compass, seemed constitutionally incapable of an 
extended effort of logical organization —or was it because his 
early training was journalistic? Where someone will provide John- 
son with a ‘‘framework’’ on which to build—a dictionary, a series 
of Lives of the Poets, an edition of Shakespeare—he is happy; 
but a ratiocinative structure of any length he seems unable or 
unwilling to provide for himself. 

Nor are Johnson’s two great poems of much assistance to any- 
one who wants to prove that eighteenth-century poetry is dis- 
tinguished for its skill in logical construction. For the plan of 
London and The Vanity of Human Wishes could hardly be more 
jejune. It is simply that of enumeration. We are told that human 
Wishes are vain, and then given examples of this fact. Johnson 
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is entitled to little greater praise for logical structure than is 
Chaucer’s Monk: ‘‘That ye han seyd is right ynough, ywis,/And 
muchel more.’’ We are told that London is an unpleasant place 
and then given the details of its unpleasantness. There is no dis- 
cernible logical order in the enumeration: Johnson successively 
reprobates malice, rapine, accident, the mob, fire, street ruffians, 
attorneys, falling houses, female atheists, masquerades, excise, 
empty praise, vice, gain, unrewarded Science, pensioned politicians, 
eastrati, licensing of the stage, titled plagiarists, seducers, bribers, 
French immigrants, flatterers, contempt for poverty, mobs again, 
fire again, Orgilio the builder, laureates, the current crime wave, 
the parliamentary Committee of Ways and Means, the royal visits 
to Hanover, the administration of justice—‘‘Much could I add, 
but see the boat at hand.’’ The poem is, in fact, a masterpiece of 
the higgledy-piggledy. Johnson was, of course, perfectly well 
aware of what he was doing; he was imitating the half-humorous 
bathos, the deliberate anti-logic, of Juvenal and of Horace before 
him. There are subtle emotional and imaginative effects to be ob- 
tained by this device; but surely it is the very antithesis of ‘‘logi- 


eal structure.’’ 
IV 


Thomson, Gray, and Goldsmith are the other poets whose poetry 
Sutherland cites as ‘‘not held together by emotional stresses and 
strains, but by a sort of steel framework of intellectual argument.” 
There is not space to deal with them adequately here; the reader 
who is interested in clearing up the question should take the 
trouble to examine their poetry closely for ‘‘logical structure.” 
I shall content myself with quoting what Johnson has to say of 
Thomson’s Seasons: ‘‘The great defect of ‘The Seasons’ is want 
of method; but for this I know not that there was any remedy. 
Of many appearances subsisting all at once, no rule can be given 
why one should be mentioned before another.’> And this ‘‘de- 
fect’’ is so common in the more ambifious poetic productions of 
the eighteenth century that one is tempted to put forward the 
contrary thesis that eighteenth-century poetry is not more but 
less logically constructed than that of other periods of English 
poetry, not less but more dependent for its effects on impression 
and association than that of any other century before the present 
one. 


15 Lives of the Poets, ed. Hill, m1, 299-300. 
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The suggestion is by no means so preposterous as it may at first 
strike the reader conditioned by literary histories, and I put it 
forward in no spirit of paradox. There does indeed seem to be 
in Pope and many of his contemporaries a feeling that direct, 
nail-on-the-head argument is not well-bred, that the best route 
between two points is roundabout, and if, after all, you do not 
happen to reach your destination, it does not particularly matter. 
This is not the place to elaborate the thesis, but a proponent of 
it could refer, as well as to the evidence which I have already 
suggested, to such things as the century’s fondness generally for 
the essay, for the epistle and the satire (satura, a hodge-podge), 
for imitating Juvenal and Horace, those masters of discursiveness 
—Horace, who, as Pope says approvingly, 


charms with graceful negligence 
And without method talks us into sense; 
for the epic with its entry in medias res, its digressive episodes 
and similes; for the ode and the long, rambling, didactic poem. 
One recalls the magnificently muddled ‘‘argument’’ of the first 
canto of The Loves of the Triangles: ‘‘. . . Marriage of EUCLID 
and ALGEBRA — PULLEY the emblem of MECHANICS — OP- 
TICS of a licentious disposition—distinguished by her Telescope 
and Green Spectaclee—HYDE-PARK GATE on a Sunday morn- 
ing—Cockneys—Coaches—DIDACTIC POETRY — NONSENSIA 
—... KING LEAR and his THREE Daughters—Catherine 
Wheel — Catastrophe of Mr. GINGHAM, with his Wife and 
THREE Daughters overturned in a One-horse Chaise—DISLOCA- 
TION and CONTUSION two kindred Fiends—Mail Coaches— 
Exhortation to Drivers to be careful—Genius of the Post-Office— 
Invention of Letters—DIGAMMA. .. .’’ That this parody is not 
too inaccurate can be seen by glancing at the ‘‘arguments’’ of 
some of its predecessors. Here, for example, is that of Book Two 
of Somerville’s The Chace: ‘‘Of the power of instinct in brutes. 
Two remarkable instances in the hunting of the roe-buck and in 
the hare going to seat in the morning. Of the variety of seats or 
forms of the hare, according to the change of the season, weather, 
or wind. Description of Hare-hunting in all its parts, interspersed 
with rules to be observed by those who follow that chase. Transi- 
tion to the Asiatie way of hunting, particularly the magnificent 
manner of the Great Mogul, and other Tartarian princes, taken 
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from Monsieur Bernier, and the history of Gengiscan the Great, 
Concludes with a short reproof of tyrants and oppressors of man- 
kind.’’ What a long way we have come! The next Book continues 
with the same delightful inconsequence: ‘‘Of King Edgar, and 
his imposing a tribute of wolves’ heads upon the kings of Wales; 
from hence a transition to fox-hunting,’’ and ‘‘concludes with an 
address to His Majesty and an eulogy upon mercy.’’ 

It seems to me that the word which best deseribes a great deal 
of the imaginative writing of the eighteenth century is surely 
not ‘‘logical’’ but ‘‘impressionistic.’’ As, in the novel, Tristram 
Shandy only emphasizes the tendency noticeable in Clarissa, Joseph 
Andrews, and Roderick Random, in The Spiritual Quixote, The 
Man of Feeling, and The Adventures of a Guinea, toward a small 
thread of plot supporting an enormous weight of comment, digres- 
sion, and episode, so in poetry the frank impressionism of The 
Seasons and The Task only carries to a perhaps slightly higher 
degree that delight in ‘‘faggoting notions as they fall’’ that we 
find in The Hind and the Panther, The Dunciad, and London, in 
The Spleen, The Pleasures of Imagination, and Night Thoughts. 
After all, the favorite psychology of the century was the associ- 
ationism of Locke and Hartley; the mind was no longer considered 
to move in stately sorites but in fortuitous jumps. Pedantically 
consecutive reasoning was a fashion of the bad old days before 
Locke, before the Royal Society, before the Restoration. Indeed 
it was particularly suspect as the handmaid of the sectarian dog- 
matism that had brought on the Civil War: one remembers Hudi- 
bras, who 


Was in Logick a great Critick, 

Profoundly skilled in Analytick. . . . 

He’d run in Debt by Disputation, 

And pay with Ratiocination. 

All this by Syllogism, true 

In Mood and Figure, he would do. 
So a modern satirist might describe the typical Marxist (one thinks 
of Orwell’s ‘‘Newspeak’’); and so, having had a taste of the dia- 
lecties of the party line, the publie might shy away from dialectics 
of all sorts and look with suspicion on elaborately reasoned ex 
positions of a point. Is it too fanciful to detect a similarity be 
tween our present concern over jargon and ‘‘gobbledygook”’ and 
the eighteenth century’s taste for ‘‘graceful negligence’’ in writing! 

At the end of the century the French Revolution brought ‘‘rea- 
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son’’ into fashion again, once, it will be remembered, literally 
deifying her; and most of the Romantic poets were at one time or 
another admirers of the French Revolution. One would think— 
but we have had enough a priori literary criticism. To determine 
whether or not the Romantics introduced into their poetry a greater 
concern for well-ordered argument than had been generally shown 
in the often logically haphazard (but psychologically coherent) 
poetry of their predecessors, a full-dress examination of a great 
many Romantic poems would be necessary. I should like here 
merely to glance quickly at a dictum on the subject by W. H. 
Auden: ‘‘The real novelty in Romantie poetry is not its diction 
but its structure. If the Romantic poets, after rejecting Pope and 
Dryden, did not rediscover Donne and the metaphysical poets, 
this was because the latter, no less than the former, organized their 
poems logically. For example, Marvell’s poem ‘To His Coy Mis- 
tress’ is constructed syllogistically upon three conjunctions: if— 
but—therefore. In eontrast to this, take the structure of Keats’s 
‘Ode to the Nightingale’ ’’—and he goes on to give an analysis 
of the ode.*® Auden is right in noticing, what has eseaped Bateson 
and Sutherland, that metaphysical poetry is on the whole ‘‘logic- 
ally’? well constructed; he is wrong in thinking that the poetry 
of Pope and Dryden is. Of the ‘‘Nightingale Ode,’’ it must be 
pointed out that Auden analyzes its emotional and imaginative, 
not its argumentative or narrative, progression. Most readers who 
come to it without preconceptions are struck with the smoothness 
with which it flows along, in contrast to the ‘‘bumpiness’’ of one 
of Pope’s satires; with the elaborately lucid coherence of Keats’s 
sentence organization (stemming, perhaps, from Milton, Spenser, 
and the Renaissance tradition of rhetoric) in contrast to the stac- 
eato abruptness, the contempt for expressed transition, that often 
makes Pope’s language ‘‘obscure’’ and gives it affinities with 
Horace on the one hand and Eliot and Joyce on the other; with 
the ease with which it can be fitted into a ‘‘framework of intellec- 
tual argument’’ in contrast to a Pope epistle—the thought units 
are longer and more easily grouped under headings; digressions 
are fewer and less flagrant; transitions are easily made from ore 
topie to another; there is a well-defined beginning, middle, and end. 


“A poem that attempts to follow the motions of consciousness 


16 Auden, loc. cit. 
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will have to organize itself into a whole in ways which conscious 
ness itself suggests, not as logic dictates’’: so Auden on the 
‘‘novelty’’ of the structure of Romantic poetry. It seems to me 
that Auden here has fallen into a trap that has captured a good 
many victims. The Ode, like most poems, is in the first instance 
a series of more or less connected statements. And underlying this 
surface of intellectual discourse (or the effect of it in the reader’s 
mind, if one prefers) is a more or less complex pattern of imagi- 
native and emotional associations. On this second level, it may 
be true that the Ode ‘‘follows the motions of consciousness’’; it 
is this organization that Auden traces in his analysis of the poem. 
Nevertheless, on the first level, the level of public discourse, it 
remains a series of statements, a lucid and coherent piece of nar- 
rative, organized with as much logical, or rather rhetorical, skill 
as those of Donne and Cowley. It is surely misleading to use ‘‘or- 
ganization,’’ when speaking of the poetry of Pope and Donne, to 
mean the organization of discourse, but when speaking of Keats 
to mean the organization of imagination and feeling. My own im- 
pression is that if the imaginative structure of the typical poem 
by Pope is analyzed, it will prove to be at least as complex as that 
of the typical poem by Keats; and that if the discursive structure 
of the typicz] poem by Keats is analyzed, it will be seen to be, on 
the whole, neater, more ‘‘logical,’’ than the typical poem by Pope. 
If critics would use the term ‘‘organization’’ or ‘‘structure’’ con- 
sistently to describe either the pattern of statement or the pattem 
of imagination and emotion in a poem, a great many false dis- 
tinctions between ‘‘kinds’’ of poetry would disappear. 
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THE DATING OF WILLIAM BLAKE’S ENGRAVINGS 


By Davip V. ERpMAN 


University of Minnesota 


Until recently every attempt to trace Blake’s development as 
a graphic artist has relied more or less unsteadily — and some- 
times with an appeal to the reader’s belief in genial miracles— 
upon what prove to be erroneous dates for certain landmarks in 
his career as an engraver. The matter of a year’s error in the 
dates of his apprenticeship, not a source of any momentous con- 
fusion, has been cleared up.’ But errors of from seven to forty 
years continue to be made in the dating of three of Blake’s major 
original engravings and continue to stand in the way of accurate 
biography and of critical appraisal of the three works themselves, 
rich as they are in allusive symbolism. 


These pivotal engravings are: (1) Blake’s supposedly earliest 
work, Joseph of Arimathea; (2) his most famous single print, 
Albion rose (commonly ealled Glad Day, and now, by Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes, The Dance of Albion); and (3) his obseure prophetic 
engraving, Our End is Come (or The Accusers). Mr. Keynes, in 
his Blake Studies of 1949 and in the introduction of his valuable 
1950 collection of Blake’s Engravings, has upset the traditional 
dating of these three works and has brought forward evidence 
making it possible for us to work out a consistent chronology.” 
But he has not worked out one himself, and while he has over- 
thrown the old bibliographic assumptions, he has not managed 
to establish firmer ones in their place. In one instance he does 
not even hold to the same date for two pages running.*’ These 
inadequacies, let me hasten to say, Mr. Keynes has recognized in 
subsequent correspondence, and he has graciously acknowledged 
the substantial accuracy of the ensuing remarks, submitted to him 
in rough draft. An itemized analysis of the evidence for dating 
the three dislodged engravings, in their various states, will I trust 





1See ‘‘William Blake’s Exactness in Dates,’’ PQ, xxvit (1949), 466-467. 


* Blake Studies (London, 1949), p. 46; William Blake’s Engravings (London, 
1950), introduction. 


*See below, I. B. Date. 
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make clear the nature of the problem and some of its more im. 
mediate implications. 


I. Joseph of Arimathea. Extant in two states: A, B. 
0. [Drawing. None extant, perhaps none made by Blake: see A|] 


A. Line engraving, apprentice work. Extant print is inscribed 
in ink in Blake’s handwriting: ‘‘Engraved when I was a 
beginner at Basires, / from a drawing by Salviati after Michael 
Angelo.’’ No engraved inscription. [Blake Studies, plate 14) 
Date. Engraved in 1773, as we know from inscription of B. 
This print made then or later.* Keynes’ discovery and repro 
duction of this print affords ocular demonstration that Blake's 
early work was not, as commonly supposed, the highly finished 
engraving, B. 


B. Line engraving, mature work, a thorough refurbishing of A, 
with engraved inscription: ‘‘Joseph of Arimathea among The 
Rocks of Albion / Engraved by W Blake 1773 from an old 
Italian Drawing / This is One of the Gothie Artists who Built 
the Cathedrals in what we call the Dark Ages / Wandering 
about in sheep skins & goat skins of whom the World was not 
Worthy / Such were the Christians in all Ages / Michael 
Angelo Pinxit’’ 

Date. Obviously it was the crude original (A) and not this 
finished version that was ‘‘ Engraved by W Blake 1773.” The 
lettering of the inscription is of a late style, and its theme 
suggests a date well after 1800. Though Blake’s interest in 
Gothie Artists began early, he did not write this way about 
them until after his Lambeth period. The closest parallels in 
idea and phrasing are in his Descriptive Catalogue (1809) and 
Jerusalem (1804-1818) —and the inscriptions of Laocoin 
(1815-1820). This is the time when Blake was concerned t0 
declare the oneness of Artists and Christians, and in such 
spirit he refurbished and inscribed his early plate. Most u- 
happy guesses are Mr. Keynes’ (in 1949) of ‘‘twenty yeals 


4‘*Blake must have kept a pull from the plate in his portfolio,’’ reasol 
Keynes, ‘‘and many years later he wrote at the bottom, ‘Engraved wheal 
was a beginner...’ ’’ But it is equally possible that Blake kept only ti 
plate and made this pull years later just before refurbishing the plate * 
create state B. 
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later [1793] or more’’ and (in 1950) of ‘£1790 or soon after”’ 
(p. 9) or ‘‘1788-90’’ (p. 10). Almost certainly Blake did not 
write of ‘‘the Christians in all Ages’’ in this manner in the 
years when he was writing the diabolical Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. I should put the probable date: 1809-1820. 
Implications. With B in its proper date and A as the appren- 
tice work, we can see that Blake was not miraculously born 
with full mastery;® on the other hand, as mature work B is 
not exceptionally fine engraving: we should now be less in- 
clined to overrate Blake’s technical skill. As to Blake’s prac- 
tice in dating, we see that here his date did not mark the final 
version but commemorated the first draft of some thirty or 
forty years earlier. The implication for other dated works is 
far-reaching. Consider our next example. 


II. Albion rose . . . [Gilchrist’s title: Glad Day; Keynes’: 
The Dance of Albion]. Extant in four states, O, A, B, C. 


0. Pencil drawing. n.d. Probably 1780: see B. [Pencil Draw- 
ings, plate 1.]} 


A. Color print. n.d. Printed from the plate used for all extant 
engravings (B and C) but from a simpler and therefore prob- 
ably earlier state of the plate. Girth and lines of waist and 
legs are closer to O than B. According to Binyon the plate 
surface used is 34” higher and slightly wider than B and bears 
no trace of any engraved inscription. On the other hand the 
plate could have been modified after the printing of B and C, 
though this seems less likely. Keynes affirms that there are 
certainly not two plates, as Binyon’s account might imply. 
Date. Keynes: ea. 1794, from the similarity to other color 
experiments of the period. A very flexible date beyond 1794. 


B. Line engraving. Engraved inscription: ‘‘WB inv[enit] 1780 / 
Albion rose from where he labourd at the Mill with Slaves / 
Giving himself for the Nations he dane’d the dance of Eternal 





5In 1773 Blake was in the second year of his apprenticeship to Basire which 
began August 4, 1772; but he may have begun to learn engraving in the middle 
of his previous four-year term at Pars’s Drawing School. In 1809-1810 Blake 
Wrote of ‘‘having from early Youth cultivated the two Arts, Painting & 
Engraving, & during a Period of Forty Years [i.e. since 1769-1770] never 
suspended his Labours on Copper for a single day ....’’ Blake’s Chaucer, 
Notebook p. 117. 


*Laurence Binyon, The Engraved Designs of William Blake (London, 1926). 
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Death.’’ [Often incorrectly transcribed ‘‘ Albion arose ete.’’] 
A development of A with some body lines changed and with 
the addition of lines of radiation above and to the left of the 
figure of Albion. Two other lines, used in A for color guides 
(compare similar lines in the ‘‘Argument’’ of Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion), reappear here with differences of shad- 
ing added to take the place of color differences. If B preceded 
A, that is if the radial lines had already been on the plate, 
Blake could have used them as color guides; but this area is 
differently organized in A. 

Date. The inscription dates the drawing or ‘‘invention’’— 
‘‘WB inv[enit] 1780’’—but not the engraving. Keynes’ con- 
jectures have ranged from 1800 to 1780, but he now accepts 
my contention for a date in the late 90s. The language of 
the inscription is that of Vala (dated in MS ‘‘1797,’’ i.e. begun 
then): ‘‘at the Mill with Slaves’’ comes from America (and 
ultimately Samson Agonistes), but the apocalyptic irony of 
‘‘Eternal Death’’ belongs to the Vala period, and Albion’s 
dance comes from Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord (1796) read 
in an infernal sense. There Burke recalled the riots of 1780 
and shuddered to think how close the ‘‘savage’’ multitude of 
England had come to ‘‘leading up the death-dance of demo- 
cratic revolution’’ at that time. Blake commemorates the date, 
**1780,’’ and says in effect that the people of England rose in 
insurrection, sacrificing themselves to save the ‘‘ Nations,”’’ his 
word in America for the Colonies.*? Conclusion: a date of 
1796 or later. ‘ 
Implications. The assumption that ‘‘1780’’ dated B (and C) 
has pied all accounts of Blake’s development as engraver. For 
if this engraving was ‘‘drawn effortlessly upon the copper” 
in 1780, then later work such as Our End is pushed back into 
the ’80s (see this happen in Keynes’ 1950 volume). But ac- 
tually there is no work of comparable freedom before the line 
etching of the Lambeth books of the ’90s, and the technique 
of this plate is close to that of the 1796 engravings for Young’s 
Night Thoughts (cf. the ruled background). 


Line engraving, identical to B but without inscription, except 


7 See America, lines 180 ff., for the explanation; but there the naked multi- 
tude is not called Albion and does not dance. I have shown elsewhere that 
Blake often builds his meaning on the inversion of a Burkean image. 
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‘‘WB inv 1780.’’ According to Keynes, all known copies have 
some trace of the B inscription. 

Date. All copies of C are not necessarily later than all copies 
of B. The inscription may simply have been covered by a 
slip of paper (as was done in the printing of some copies of 
the second ‘‘Preludium’’ page of America). 


III. Our End is Come, or The Accusers, Extant in five 
states: O, A, B, C, D 


0. Pencil drawing, undated. [Plate 10 in Pencil Drawings, with 


title suggested by Keynes: War.] 
Date. Precedes A; hence earlier than June, 1793. Probably 
not earlier than February, 1793, because on the same sheet 
are sketches used for Europe, a poem with the engraved date 
‘*1794’’ which deals with events leading up to the war with 
France begun in February, 1793.8 


A. Line engraving, with engraved inscription: ‘‘Our End is 
Come / Publish’d June 5, 1793 by W. Blake, Lambeth.”’ 
Crowned king and two armed henchmen agonize on a flaming 
threshold. Inscription applies to them the prophecy of 
America (‘‘1793’’) warning the ‘‘ Angels & weak men’’ who 
govern England that ‘‘their end should come’’ twelve years 
after the American War (1781 + 12 = 1793). 


B. Line engraving, with engraved inscription: ‘‘When the senses 
are shaken / And the soul is driven to madness. Page 56 / 
Publish’d June 5, 1793 by W. Blake, Lambeth.’’ 

The quotation is from the ‘‘Prologue, intended for a Dramatic 
Piece of King Edward the Fourth’”’ on page 56 of Blake’s 
Poetical Sketches (1783). Inscriptions A and B point to the 
same thesis: a judgment for the mad king and weak angeis 
who govern England and have been ‘‘shaken’’ by the civil 
war of the American Revolution. The ‘‘Prologue,’’ written 
during that revolution, implies a parallel in the civil war that 
shook the throne of Edward IV. B makes sense to a reader 
of the Sketches; A to a reader of America. 

Date. Since the engraved date is retained, B was probably 


For this reading of Europe see my article in English Institute Essays 1950. 
For some of the larger implications of all these matters see William Blake’s 
War § Peace: A Poet’s Interpretation of the History of His Own Times, soon 
to be published by Princeton University Press. 
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issued not long after A. B follows A, since the B inscription 
shows traces in D. 


Color print. Several copies extant. One on paper with the 
watermark 1794. Printed from A or B before the additions 
found in D. Color extends beyond engraved area, some lines 
of which are clearly visible. [Query: whether traces of in- 
scription may be visible under the heavily colored surface at 
the base? } 


Line engraving, considerably reworked with addition of laurel 
wreath ete. Engraved inscription at top: ‘‘The Accusers of / 
Theft Adultery Murder’’; at bottom: ‘‘W Blake inv & seulp 
/ A Scene in the Last Judgment / Satans’ [sic] holy Trinity 
The Aceuser The Judge & The Executioner.’’ Traces of in- 
seription B remain. No inscribed date. 
Date. In Blake’s Engravings Keynes suggests that this ‘‘final 
dramatie form’’ of the plate ‘‘must be of about the same date 
as ‘Joseph of Arimathea,’ that is 1788-1790.’’ But of course 
it must be at least some time later than the versions dated 
June 5, 1793. This observation was impelled, however, by an 
important consideration—that the inscriptions of Joseph B 
and The Accusers D are close in style and symbolism. The 
period they both belong to is nearer 1810 than 1790. 
Deletion of the 1793 date implies a time lapse, and the in- 
scription fits the post-1804, post-1809 persecutions. The dia- 
bolism of the Lambeth period is gone; the evil rulers are not 
angels now but devils; and the poet has moved on from the , 
strictly political applications of America as reflected in in- 
scriptions A and B to the more general—and more personal— 
applications of Jerusalem. The Accusers are not simply the 
war-making king and councillors of 1793 but the Satanic trinity 
of Hyle, Hand, and Coban; or Schofield, Hunt, and Cromek. 
[These are related, but not identical trinities. ] 
Implications. Again the failure to attend closely to the language 
of the inscriptions has meant a failure to observe the wide sepa- 
ration of early and late issues, and of course a failure to 
observe the differing allusive contexts. The absence of sym- 
bolic language in the 1793 captions (A and B) also argues for 
a much later date for the highly symbolie captions of I B, 
II B, and III D. 
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Summary 


Attention to the implications noted above should ultimately clear 
up much of the confusion in the whole chronology of Blake’s en- 
graved works. As for the particular works examined here, the 
evidence points to the following conclusions. 


The drawings were made in this order: r 
Joseph of Arimathea [1773] 
Albion rose 1780 
Our End is Come 1793 


The first engravings: 
Joseph of Arimathea 1773 (though the extant print may be 
later) 
Our End is Come June 5, 1793 
Albion rose 1794-1797 (color print) 


The final inseriptions: 
Albion rose 1796 or later 
The Accusers ea. 1810 (1804-1820) 
Joseph of Arimathea ea. 1810 (1804-1820) 


A demonstration of the evolution of Blake’s styles of lettering 
would, I believe, reinforce this ascription of a very late date to the 
inscribed Accusers and Joseph. 











FIELDING AND THE SELECT COMEDIES OF 
MR. DE MOLIERE 


By L. P. Goce 
Iowa State Teachers College 


In July 1732 Henry Fielding published The Mock Doctor, or 
The Dumb Lady Cur’d, an adaptation of Moliére’s Le Médecin 
malgré lui. At the end of the brief preface he invited the reader 
to compare his adaptation with the literal translation in Select 
Comedies of Mr. de Moliere. This collection was not yet published 
when Fielding’s work appeared, but it was brought out, without 
the names of the translators, in December of the same year by 
John Watts, Fielding’s own publisher. In March of the next year 
Fielding published The Miser, an adaptation of Moliére’s L’Avare, 
and Watts included among the preliminary leaves a two-page ad- 
vertisement of the Select Comedies. 

On the basis of these facts, Fielding’s biographer, Wilbur L. 
Cross, has conjectured that Fielding probably made the trans- 
lations of Le Médecin malgré lui and L’Avare for the Select 
Comedies while he was working on his adaptations for the stage.’ 
Joseph E. Tucker, in an article which gives the evidence for at- 
tributing most of the work on the Select Comedies to Henry Baker 
and James Miller, points out that stylistic differences between 
Fielding’s adaptations and the translations make it improbable 
that Fielding did the translations, and that the evidence for at- 
tributing any share in the Select Comedies to Fielding is scanty 
and inconclusive.” 

It is clear, however, that Fielding knew of the translations, even 
before they were published. It is probable that he compared his 
adaptations with them as he invited his readers to do. Further 
indications of the relation of Fielding’s adaptations to the trans 
lations in the Select Comedies emerge from a close comparison of 
the texts. 

In adapting Le Médecin malgré lui Fielding moved the scene 
of the action to England, changed the names of the characters, 


“1 The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1, 144-45. 
2‘¢The Eighteenth-century English Translations of Moliere,’’ MLQ, @ 
(1942), 83-103. 
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omitted a few scenes, added some others, introduced songs in ballad- 
opera style, and condensed the whole by judicious elimination of 
short passages throughout. With all this, he nevertheless kept 
fairly close to Moliére. Except in the few short scenes added by 
Fielding, nearly every speech in The Mock Doctor is derived from 
an equivalent in the original. Therefore it is easy to compare 
Fielding’s version with the translation and to compare both with 
the original almost line by line. Such a close comparison makes 
it seem extremely improbable that one person did both the English 
versions. If we also bring in for comparison the translation of 
Le Médecin malgré lui in John Ozell’s The Works of Monsieur 
de Moliere (1714), we are led to the conclusion that Fielding most 
probably worked on his adaptation with only a French text before 
him.* An adaptation may not be supposed to stay as close to the 
original as does a translation, but Fielding frequently uses a word 
or a phrase which corresponds more closely to Moliére’s French 
than does its equivalent in either of the two translations. For 
example: 
Molire (I, 1): O la grande fatigue que d’avoir une femme! 
Ozell: How troublesome ’tis to have a Wife! 
Select Comedies: O the monstrous Plague of having a Wife! 
Fielding (Se. 1): O the intolerable Fatigue of Matrimony!4 
Whatever the merits of the different versions as translations into 
idiomatic English, it is clear that Fielding did not happen upon 
the word ‘‘Fatigue’’ by working from a translation. Such points 
are numerous, as are also passages in which Fielding’s version 
differs completely from the two translations without being closer 
to the original. Only very rarely does a phrase in The Mock Doctor 
correspond to one in either of the translations, and all such in- 
stances can readily be explained by the peculiarities of eighteenth- 
century English idiom. 

A similar comparison of the texts derived from L’Avare leads 
to different conclusions. 

In his second adaptation Fielding departed much farther from 
his original. He changed the catastrophe completely, and this 





8There is no textual relationship between Fielding’s adaptation and the 
earlier adaptations in English: John Lacy’s The Dumb Lady (1672) and 
Susanna Centlivre’s Love’s Contrivance (1703). 

‘The French speech is quoted, for convenience, from the Select Comedies, 
which has French and English on alternate pages. The quotation from The 
Mock Doctor is from the third edition, 1742. 
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change necessitated extensive modifications, both great and small, 
throughout the play. With few exceptions, scenes of the first 
three acts only can be compared with corresponding scenes in 
L’Avare, but seldom line by line, for even in these the adaptation 
is much freer than in The Mock Doctor. If we compare al! of 
Fielding’s speeches which have equivalents in Moliére, however 
condensed, expanded, or rearranged, with the versions in the two 
translations, we are led to the conclusions that Ozell’s versions 
have no significant relationship to Fielding’s, but that the ocea- 
sional close resemblances between those in the Select Comedies 
and those in Fielding’s work require explanation.’ Here is a 
striking example: 


Moliére (II, 1): Et principalement ma mere étant morte, dont on ne peut 


m’éter le bien.é 
Ozell: And especially my Mother being dead, whose Estate cannot 


be given away from me. 


Select Comedies: And chiefly my Mother’s being dead, whose Jointure no . 


body can hinder me of. 
Fielding (II, 1): Chiefly the Death of my Mother, whose Jointure no one 


ean hinder me of. 


There are so many such close resemblances that it is difficult to 
believe that Fielding and the translator of the Select Comedies 
chose their terms independently. Here is another example: 


Moliére (II, 1): T’a-t-il fait parler & celui qui doit préter 1’argent? 
Select Comedies: Did he bring thee to the Speech of him who was to lend 
the Money? 

Fielding (II, 1): Did he bring you to the Speech of the Person that is to lend 
the Money? 


And another: 


Moliére (I, 4): Oui: de pareils discours, & les dépenses que vous faites, 
seront cause qu’un de ces jours on viendra chez moi me couper la gorge, dans 
la pensée que je suis tout cousu de pistoles. ; 
Select Comedies: Yes: such kind of Talk, and the Expences you are at, will 
be the Occasion, one of these days, of People’s coming to cut my Throat, 
under the Imagination that I am made up of nothing else but Guineas. : 
Fielding (I, 7): My Children are my greatest Enemies, and will, by their 
way of talking, and by the extravagant Expences they run into, be the Occasion 
that one of these Days somebody will cut my Throat, imagining me to be made 
up of nothing but Guineas. 


In such passages as this Fielding seems to be adapting the 
English of the Select Comedies rather than the French of Moliére: 
8 There is no textual relationship between Fielding’s work and Thomas 
Shadwell’s A Comedy called the Miser (1671). 


6 All French quotations are from the Select Comedies. The numbering of 
the scenes sometimes differs from other editions of Moliére’s works. 
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Molitre (III, 1): Point du tout: au contraire, c’est me faire plaisir; & je 
suis bien aise d’apprendre comme on parle de moi. 

Select Comedies: Not at all; on the contrary it will oblige me; and I’m 
glad to hear what the World says of me. 

Fielding (III,3): Not at all; so far from it, you will very much oblige me; 
for I am always very glad to hear what the World says of me. 


And in other, lesser passages Fielding seems to be content almost 
to copy the Select Comedies: . 


Moliére (II, 5): En effet, si j’avois été femme, je n’aurois point aimé les 
jeunes hommes. 

Select Comedies: In Truth, had I been a Woman, I shou’d never have lov’d 
oung Fellows. 

Fielding (II, 6): ... to say the truth, had I been a Woman I shou’d never 
have lov’d young Fellows. 


But for the most part, Fielding seems to take a key term from 
the English of the Select Comedies and then to write the speech 
in his own style: 

Moliére (I, 4): Et qu’un mari auroit satisfaction avec elle? 

Select Comedies: And that a Husband might live comfortably with her? 


Fielding (I, 7): Might not a Husband, think ye, live very easy and happy 
with her? 


This practice of Fielding’s is evident in many brief passages: 
Moliére (I, 5): Bon. Voila bien parlé cela. 


Select Comedies: Good. That was admirably said. 
Fielding (I, 9): Admirably well said, indeed. 


‘Moliére (II, 5): Tu me trouves bien? 


Select Comedies: Do you think me tolerably to pass? 
Fielding (II, 6): And do you really think me pretty tolerable? 


Moliére (II, 1): ... & j’ai couru risque d’étre batu. 


Select Comedies: ... and I ran the Risque of being cudgel’d. 

Fielding (II, 1): ... and it is, Sir, at the extreme Hazard of a Cudgel that 
I return back again. 

Moliére (I, 4): Quelle a toute la mine de faire un bon ménage? 


Select Comedies: That she has all the Appearance of making an excellent 
Housewife ? 
Fielding (I,7): Does she not promise to make a good Housewife? 

This evidence does not lead us to believe that Fielding wrote 
the translation of L’Avare in the Select Comedies. There is not 
enough of it, and many more passages could be cited in which, 
as in The Mock Doctor, Fielding seems to be closer to the French 
than does the translator. But the evidence does suggest that Field- 
ing used the Select Comedies while he was writing his adaptation. 
The Select Comedies has French on the left hand and English 
on the right, on facing pages, and Fielding seems to have had 
his eye on both while he worked. Numerous short parallel phrases 
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in the two English versions, which would not of themselves sup. 
port this conclusion, strengthen the probability of it when they 
are added to the more striking parallels already cited. For ex. 
ample, where Moliére has ‘‘Je pense que—’’ (I, 4), the Select 
Comedies has ‘‘I’m of Opinion that—,’’ and Fielding makes it 
“‘In my Opinion—.”’ (I, 7). It is reasonable to suppose that any 
number of independent translators might choose the term ‘‘Opin. 
ion’’ here without consulting each other; but when we find Field. 
ing choosing much less obvious terms, and phrases and whole 
speeches, parallel with the choices of the translator of the Select 
Comedies, it seems most probable that he got the suggestion of 
this one and many others like it from the same source. 

Still, that Fielding used this translation when he wrote The 
Miser is only a strong probability. Even the most striking parallels 
involve terms very common in the idiomatic English of the eight- 
eenth century. The probability might become a near certainty, 
if we could find Fielding copying errors from the translation. 
Unhappily for the hypothesis, no clear instances of this are to 
be found. But there is a point which is almost as good—Fielding 
adapts an error. Moliére (II, 1) has: 


LA FLECHE. 
Le préteur, pour ne charger sa conscience d’aucun scrupule, prétend ne donner 
son argent qu’au denier diz-huit. 


CLEANTE. 
Au denier dix-huit! Parbleu, voila qui est honnéte. Il n’y a pas lieu de s 
plaindre. 


LA FLECHE. 
Cela est vrai. Mais, comme ledit préteur n’a pas chez lui la somme dont il est 
question, § que pour faire plaisir a l’emprunteur, il est contraint lwi-méme de 
l‘emprunter d’un autre, sur le pied du denier cing; il conviendra que ledit 
premier emprunteur paye cet intérét, sans préjudice du reste, attendu que ce 
n’est que pour l’obliger, que ledit préteur s’engage a@ cet emprunt. 


‘‘Denier dix-huit’’ means one farthing for eighteen, or roughly 
five and a half percent; ‘‘denier cinq’’ is one for five, or twenty 
percent. Naturally, Cléante is surprised and pleased by the first 
figure, and naturally, he is indignant at the second. But see what 
the translator of the Select Comedies makes of it: 

LA FLECHE. 


The Lender not to load his Conscience with the least Scruple does not pretend 
to place out his Money at more than Eighteen per Cent. 


CLEANTHES. 
At Eighteen per Cent! O’ my Soul an honest Fellow! There’s no room t 
complain of this. 
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LA FLECHE. 


That’s true. But as the Lender aforesaid has not by him the Sum under debate, 
and that to do the Borrower a Favour, he himself is necessitated to borrow of 
another on the joot of Five per Cent, "twill be but reasonable that the said 
first Borrower pay that Interest, without Prejudice to the other, as considering 
it is only to oblige him that the said Lender engages himself to borrow this. 


And after this, as in the original, Cleanthes becomes very indig- 
nant. His pleased approval of eighteen percent, followed by in- 
dignation at only five percent more, is not so natural. Moliére 
has Cléante add, ‘‘. . . e’est plus qu’au denier quatre,’’ which 
is accurate arithmetic—the sum is a little more than twenty-five 
percent. The translator makes this, ‘‘ "Tis above twenty per Cent.’’ 
As translation, this is both inaccurate and inconsistent with his 
other interpretations. Having translated ‘‘denier dix-huit’’ as 
eighteen percent and ‘‘denier cinqg’’ as five percent, he ought to 
make this four percent; but obviously, this will not do, and so 
he simply performs his own addition, possibly assuming Moliére 
to be at fault. 


Fielding gives the passage thus: 


Ramil... . the Payment of both Principal and Interest, which, that the 
Lender may not burden his Conscience with any Scruples, is to be no more than 
30 per Cent. 

Fred. Oh, the conscientious Rascal! 

Ramil. But as the said Lender has not by him, at present, the Sum demanded; 
and that, to oblige the Borrower, he is himself fore’d to borrow of another, 
at the rate of 4 per Cent. he thinks it but reasonable, that the first Borrower, 
over and above the 30 per Cent. aforesaid, shall also pay this 4 per Cent. since 
it is for his Service only that this Sum is borrowed. 


Fielding’s Frederick becomes indignant, but he does not mention 
the total amount. It seems probable that Fielding, looking at 
both the French and English versions, interpreted Moliére’s in- 
tention to be a frankly exorbitant rate of interest, causing the 
berrower to be sarcastic, and then a small bit as an added straw. 
Adapting what he found, Fielding tried to make the point more 
striking by increasing the first percentage, making Frederick’s 
comment unmistakably sarcastic, and decreasing the second per- 
centage. It is possible that Fielding made the errors independently, 
but it seems less probable than that he copied them. The third 
figure in the French version, presented as a rough sum of the 
other two, provides a clue that the smaller number represents the 
greater percentage. It would not be difficult to interpret, but it 
would be unfamiliar, and so Fielding would naturally turn to 
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the translation and accept what he found there. Ozell’s figures 
are the same as those in the Select Comedies and are probably 
the source of the latter, because of the same natural tendency to 
look for help on an unfamiliar point. 

Evidence derived from comparison of the texts, then, seems to 
make certain conclusions quite probable. The frequency with which 
Fielding in his free adaptations uses terms more like the French 
than are the equivalent terms in the translations makes it difficult 
to believe that Fielding wrote the translations. We may conjeec. 
ture with some confidence that Fielding wrote The Mock Doctor 
with only a French text before him, but that through his pub- 
lisher he knew of the translation in the Select Comedies befor 
it was published but after his own work was finished, and that 
he mentioned the forthcoming collection in his preface as a favor 
to Watts. We may conjecture further that when he came to adapt 
another play of Moliére, he worked with the Select Comedies, now 
published, open before him, consulting both the French and Eng- 
lish texts. In the preface to The Mock Doctor he proposed to make 
other adaptations from Moliére, but he did not specify which plays 
they might be. The fact that L’Avare is the first play in the first 
volume of the Select Comedies may have influenced his choice. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


A NOTE ON AN ALLEGED TRANSLATION OF SEXTUS EMPIRICUSt 


In John M. Robertson’s A Short History of Free Thought 
Ancient and Modern it is stated that, 
A Latin translation of the Hypotyposes of Sextus Empiricus had been per- 
mitted, or at least published, in Catholic France; but when Martin Martinez 
de Cantatapiedra, a learned orientalist and professor of theology, ventured to 
do the same thing in Spain—doubtless with the idea of promoting faith by 
discouraging reason—he was haled before the Inquisition, and the book pro- 
seribed (1583). He was further charged with Lutheran leanings on the score 
that he had a preference for the actual text of Scripture over that of the 
commentators.2 


No such Spanish edition of Sextus’s Hypotyposeon is listed 
among the several Latin translations of this work. The existence 
of this alleged edition would be of some importance, since it would 
indicate an even greater interest in the Renaissance in classical 
Pyrrhonian scepticism than is now believed to have existed. Pierre 
Villey and others have shown the wide interest in and use of 
Pyrrhonian materials by 16th-century sceptics like Montaigne, 
Charron and Camus.‘ In a forthcoming note I have dealt with 
some of the early 17th-century interest in the Hypotyposeon of 
Sextus by figures like Petrus Gassendi, Marin Mersenne, Francois 
la Mothe Le Vayer, and Samuel Sorbiére.* A Latin edition of the 
Hypotyposeon in the late 16th century in Spain would indicate 
still greater diffusion of, and concern with the ideas of Sextus Em- 
piricus. Also, this would be the only time that an edition of Sextus 
Empiricus was officially condemned. 

The sole reference that Robertson gave was to Llorente’s History 
of the Inquisition in Spain,> where it is mentioned that Martin 
Martinez de Cantatapiedra was prosecuted during the reign of 
Philip II for publishing a work called Hippotiposeon, &., which 
was prohibited and placed on the Index of Cardinal Quiroga in 


1I am greatly indebted to Miss Isabelle F. Grant, Rare Book Room Librarian, 
University of Illinois Library, for her assistance. 

2John M. Robertson, A Short History of Freethought Ancient and Modern, 
3rd edition (London, 1915), 1, 39. The French edition referred to is no doubt 
the Latin translation of Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne) of 1562. 

8 Cf. Fortunat Strowski, Montaigne (Paris, 1906), pp. 118-216, esp. 118-146; 
Pierre Villey, Les Sources & L’Evolution des Essais de Montaigne (Paris 1908), 
ll, 161-182; Alan M. Boase, The Fortunes of Montaigne, (London 1935), esp. 
chaps. I-X; and René Pintard, Le Libertinage Erudit (Paris 1943) esp. Ch. II. 

‘Cf. Richard H. Popkin, ‘‘Samuel Sorbiére and the French Translation of 
Sextus Empiricus,’’ forthcoming in the Journal of the History of Ideas. 

5Juan Antonio Llorente, The History of the Inquisition in Spain (London 
1826), chap. xxiv, p. 285. 
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1583. Martinez adjured de levi, submitted to a penance, and was 
forbidden to write any more. The crime attributed to Martinez 
is that of consulting the original books of Scripture rather than 
using the interpretations. No reference is made to Sextus Em. 
piricus as the author of Hippotiposeon, &. 


In Reuseh’s work on the Jndex* more information is given on 
the matter. Martinez was a professor of Hebrew in Salamanca, 


and in 1565 published a work entitled Hypotyposeon theologicarum 
s. regularum ad divinas scripturas intelligendas. An expurgated 
copy was printed in Salamanca in 1582 after the prosecution and 
judgment of the Inquisition. 

An examination of the work itself quickly reveals that it is not 
by Sextus Empiricus. I have only been able to examine part of 
the expurgated edition of 1582. It is entitled Libri decem hypoty- 
poseon theologicarum, sive regularum ad intelligendum scripturas 
divinas, in duas partes distributt by Martin Martinez, teacher of 
Sacred Theology. The work begins with a statement in Spanish 
by the censor, followed by a dedicatory preface to the king, which 
is also in Spanish. After this an index occurs of authors cited. 
(Although the list contains a great number of classical writers, 
it does not mention Sextus Empiricus.) Next there is a Summa 
Capitum, and finally the text. 

The work deals with a tremendous variety of problems of Scrip- 
tural interpretation and theology. The first chapter is on ‘‘Quas 
ob causas divinae scripturae obscurae, ac inuolutae sint’’; the 
second is on ‘‘Cur Deus per aenigmata &. parabolas locutus sit.” 
Among the many other matters discussed are the value of his- 
torical and geographical information for an intelligent reading 
of Scripture, the Anti-Christ, and the titles of the Psalms. Of 
course, such matters never occur in the writings of Sextus Em- 
piricus. 

Thus, the work of Martin Martinez may be of some interest in 
the study of the history of Scriptural interpretation, but it defin- 
itely is not a translation of Sextus Empiricus, or in any way re- 
lated to the late 16th-century interest in classical Pyrrhonism. 
Robertson has unfortunately confused Martinez’s theological writ- 
ing with a work of Sextus solely because of the fact that the word 
‘‘hypotyposeon’’ appears in each. 

State University of Iowa RIcHARD H. POPKIN 


6 Fr. Heinrich Reusch, Der Index der Verbotenen Biicher (Bonn 1883), 1, 570-1. 





